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Colburn  and  Bentley.  1830. 


Players  are  so  seldom  seen  in  their  real  characters,  that 
people  are  naturally  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  per¬ 
sons  they  are  off  the  stage,  when  they  have  ceased  to 
act  a  part.  In  this  respect,  they  somewhat  resemble  kings 
and  great  men,  who  come  before  us  only  on  particular 
state  mrcjisions,  and  with  whose  every-day  life,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  feelings,  Ave  have  no  means  of  getting  ac<(uainted. 
Hence  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  greenroom, 
where  romance  yields  to  reality,  and  truth  is  purchased 
at  the  price  of  many  pleasing  fancies;  where  the  mimic 
prince  sinks  into  a  gentleman  with  a  salary  of  tive-and- 
tsventy  shillings  a- week,  and  the  peerless  Juliet  is  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  a  lady  with  two  prodigious  blotches  of 
rouge^  upon  her  cheeks,  and  a  set  of  charms  purchased 
from  the  milliner  and  the  perruquier.  and  carefully  ar- 
raiiged  by’her  attendant  dresser.  We  love  to  peep  behind 
the  scenes,  on  the  same  principle  that  tlie  child  loves  to 
break  its  toy,  to  discover  the  secret  springs  of  motion  or 
of  sound  which  it  mcay  possess.  As* a  wire  or  a  bit  of 
oatgut  rewards  its  pains,  so  a  little  tinsel  finery,  or  a  mi¬ 
serable  gilding  of  much  misery,  both  mental  and  bodily, 
IS  all  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  too  officious  enquirer  into 
the  mysteries  that  lie  concealed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
curtain. 


let  players  are  a  set,  take  them  for  all  in  all,  who,  while 
they  fivquentlv  claim  our  pitv,  seldom  deserve  our  hatred. 

'Pi  .  *  .  *  * 

iney  are  in  general  of  thoughtless  and  merry  tempera- 
ments;  they  make  the  most  of  the  past^ing  hour;  and  the 
variety  which  commonly  attends  their  life  is  made  to 
atone  fur  an  occasional  want  of  prosperity.  There  is  often 
naucli  practical  philosophy  to  be  gathered  from  the  history 
their  career;  and,  at  all  events,  like  the  Jews  or  the 
gipsies,  they  are  a  peculiar  people;  they  associate  alanist 
exclusively  with  each  other,  and  whether  as  strollers 
t  rough  small  country  towns,  as  stationary  in  provincial 
pates  of  greater  note,  or  as  congregated  in  large  com¬ 
panies  in  the  metropolis,  they  are  invariably  found  to  pos- 
^  manners  and  customs  of  their  own,  wiiich  mark  them 
lom  i^he  mercantile  and  professional  classes  of  society. 
‘  r  Bernard,  in  his  “  Retrospections  of  the  Stage,”  now 
us,  has  supplied  us  with  a  book  of  very  amusing 
^*^®^dote.  We  only  regret  that  ]\Ir  Bernard 
I  ^  year  l7oG,  and  that  conse- 

w  ly  many  of  his  reminiscences  belong  to  a  generation 
^^lous  to  our  own.  The  actor,  more  than  any  one  else 
fam  reputation  from  the  public,  intrusts  his 

^  ®  to  the  particuLir  period  to  which  he  belongs  ;  his 
consist  of  any  thing  tangible  or  separate 
hence  they  can  scarcely  survive  longer 
form  *  ^iJWiories  of  those  who  have  witnessed  his  per- 
®f  our  f  I'l’om  the  deference  we  pay  to  the  opinions 
others,  a  second  generation  is  vvnlling  'to  believe 


that  Garrick,  and  Palmer,  and  Henderson,  and  Qiiin, 
and  Foote,  were  men  of  talent,  and  consequently  to  take 
some  interest,  though  we  never  saw  them,  in  all  we  cjiii 
learn  concerning  them  ;  but  this  feeling  becomes  aveaker 
every  succeeding  year;  and  as  for  second  and  third-rate 
jier formers,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  preserve  their 
names  beyond  the  existence  of  theirown  contemporaries. 
To  us,  therefore,  we  confess  that  Mr  Bernard’s  hook  is 
deprive<l  of  some  of  the  interest  it  would  otherwise  pos¬ 
sess,  when  we  lind  that  it  is  entirely  occupied,  not  only 
Avith  jiersons  whom  Ave  never  saw,  but  AA'ith  many  per- 
tormers  AA'hose  names  cA^eii  Ave  never  heard  before.  It  is, 
nevertheless, cleverly  Avritten,  and  when  his  retrospections 
lead  him  to  talk  of  such  persons  as  Garrick,  IMacklin, 
John  and  Stephen  Kemble,  Tate  Wilkinson,  EdAvin, 
Sheridan,  Foote, ‘Quin,  Bannister,  Barry,  Lewis,  Emery, 
Incledon,  Mrs  Cibber,  Mrs  Jordan,  I^Irs  Billington,  IVIrs 
Siddons,  IVIiss  Brunton,  and  otliers,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
peruse  his  pages  with  satisfaction,  increased  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  it  is  only  by  such  fleeting  records  wemwi  homines 
I  are  able  to  ascertain,  or  rather  to  guess  at,  the  peculiar 
merits  of  tliose  brilliant  h’lt  passing  meteors,  whose  corus¬ 
cations  lighted  up  the  hours  which  our  ancestors  dedi- 
catfsl  to  amnsement. 

Without  farther  preface,  we  shall  present  our  readers 
j  Avitli  a  feAV  ]Lassages  from  ivlr  Bernard’s  book,  which  will 
I  convey  to  them  an  agreeable  impression  of  its  general  coii- 
I  tents.  We  begin  Avith  the  following  amusing  story  : 

FOOTE  AND  TATE  WILKINSON. 

When  Foote  first  discovered  Tate’s  ability  (at  mimic.- 
ry),  he  determined  to  make  his  introduction  to  the  public 
j  a  source  of  amusement  to  himself.  Being  advertised  for  a 
I  ])opular  chriracter,  he  rehearsed  Wilkinson  in  it,  not  merely 
with  the  view  of  the  latter’s  playing  it  instead,  but  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  himself.  This  design  Avas  kept  profoundly  secret. 
At  night  tlie  house  was  full;  Wilkinson  was  dresseil ;  and 
Foote  retreatiHl  to  his  box,  to  lie  in  ambush,  and  AA'atch  the 
result.  .Tlie  great  attraction  was  Foote,  dnd  expectation 
Avas  in  pangs  for  liis  ap[»earanc»*.  Tate  at  length  entered, 
and  waikcfi,  talked,  shiiflled,  snuffed,  hitched,  and  fidgeted 
so  like  the  real  Simon  Pure,  that  the  hoax  completely  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  ‘  Bravo,  Foote  !  what  fine  sjiirits  Sam’s  in  to¬ 
night!’  were  the  geneiMl  acclamations.  Foote  at  that  time 
experienced  some  enmity  from  the  press,  and  the  critics,  as 
usual,  lashed  him  for  his  performance;  but  on  the  same 
morning  lie  divulged  the  joke,  and  at  night  led  Wilkinson 
on  the  stage  to  introiiiice  him  to  the  public,  saying,  that 
‘  as  tliey  had  received  his  Foote  so  favourably,  he  hoped 
they  would  take  him  by  the  hand,*  Tlius  Tate  rose  im- 
!  mediately  into  notice,  and  Sam  raised  a  laugh  against  his 
I  judges.  • 

j  “  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Tate’s  voice  was  its  sweet- 
;  ness.  On  his  l^rst  visit  to  Dublin  Avith  Foote,  they  wei*e 
I  engaged  by  Barry  and  Mossop,  to  give  their  entertainments 
on  the  alternate  nights  with  Peg  WoHington’s  perform¬ 
ance.  Foote  considered  that  it  would  be  an  attractive  fea¬ 
ture  ill  the  bill,  if  he  announced  an  imitation  of  the  above 
lady  by  Wilkinson  ;  but  the  design  coming  to  her  ears,  she 
sent  Sam  an  abusive  note,  acquainting  him,  that  if  lie  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  her  off,  she  had  .some  friends  in  Dublin 
Avho  Avould  oblige  him  to  take  himself  off.  Foote  showed 
the  epistle  to  his  companion,  who,  notfiing  daunted,  pro¬ 
posed,  that  instead  of  an  ‘  imitation,  ’  they  shouffi  give  u 
scene  from  Alexander  the  Great,  in  character, — Foote  mi- 
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niicking  Barry  in  the  hero,  and  Wilkinson  Mrs  W.  as 
Boxaiia.  Preparations  were  accordingly  made,  and  their 
bills  published  : — what  gave  a  greater  zest  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  was,  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  been  played  the 
night  before.  Among  the  flixal  of  spectators  came  Peg  in 
person,  and  seated  herself  in  the  staue-box,  not  only  to  en¬ 
list  the  audience  in  her  favour,  and  silence  Foote  by  her 
appearance,  (which  was  truly  beautiful,)  but  if  any  thing 
occurred,  to  give  the  wink  to  a  party  of  young  Irish  in  the 
pit,  who  would  rise  up  to  execute  immediate  vengeance  on 
the  mimics.  Sam  and  Tate  were  thus  treading  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  secret  mine. 

“  When  Foote  apjieared,  as  he  could  present  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  Barry  hut  in  manner  and  accent,  the  surprise  was 
necessarily  transferred  to  the  entrance  of  his  companion,  a 
tall  and  dignified  female,  something  like  the  original  in  face, 
but  80  like  in  figure  and  deportment,  that  the  spectators 
glanced  their  eyes  from  box  to  stage,  and  stage  to  box,  to 
convince  them  of  Mi-s  W.’s  identity.  Peg  herself  was  not 
the  least  astonished,  and  her  myrmidons  below  were  un¬ 
certain  how  to  act. 

“  Foote  commenced  the  scene  sufficiently  like  Barry  to 
have  prm!ured  af)jdause,  had  not  Tate  thrown  himself  into 
one  of  Peg’s  favourite  attitudes  meanwhile,  and  diverted 
the  attention.  Eye  and  ear  were  now  directed  to  the  latter, 
and  the  first  tone  of  his  voice  drew  a  thundering  response 
from  the  lips  of  his  auditors.  As  he  proceeded,  the  effect 
increased  ;  and  the  house  was  electrified  ;  his  enemies  were 
overpowered,  and  Peg  herself  set  the  seal  to  his  talents,  by 
beating  her  fan  to  pieces  on  the  beading  of  the  boxes. 

“  Tate  acknowledged  this  to  be  the  greiitest  triumph  of 
bis  life;  and  I  can  fully  subscribe  to  its  truth,  since,  in  imi¬ 
tating  that  angel-toned  woman,  Mrs  BaiTv,  he  needed  but 
a  veil  over  his  faije  to  have  convinced  me  of  her  presence.” 

Quin  was  in  many  respects  a  superior  humourist  to 
either  Foote  or  Wilkinson.  What  is  rarely  the  case  with 
an  actor,  he  appears  to  have  been  equally  successful  in  the 
exercise  of  his  talents  whether  on  or  off  the  stage.  The 
anecdotes  we  subjoin  illustrate  his  character : 

ANFX'DOTES  OF  QUIN. 

‘‘  An  actor  has  certainly  one  thing  to  boast  of— that  the 
four  great  wits  (t.  c.  most  frequently  quoted)  of  the  past 
century,  were  members  of  his  profession  ; — to  commence 
with  that  very  reverend  gentleman,  Mr  Joseph  jVIillar, 
Foote,  Quin,  and  Charles  Bannister;  Sheridan,  even,  who 
may  he  thought  by  many  to  claim  pre-eminence,  was  the 
son  of  an  actor,  and  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  1  pass  over 
the  question  which  would  seem  to  grow  out  of  this  fact, 
(whether  there  be  not  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
playhouse  conducive  to  the  above  ability  ?)  to  observe,  that 
of  these  persons.  Quin  and  Foote  associated  with  the  best 
company,  and  that  Quin,  like  Foote,  was  distinguished  for 
a  certain  contempt  for  a  portion  of  the  society  he  courted, 
namely,  the  more  noble,  but  less  intelligent. 

“  Dining  one  day  at  a  jmrty  in  Bath,  Quin  uttered  some¬ 
thing  which  caused  a  general  murmur  of  delight.  A  noble¬ 
man  present,  who  was  not  very  illustrious  for  the  brilliancy 
4»f  his  idc'as,  exclaimed,  ‘  What  a  jdty  *tis.  Quin,  my  boy,  | 
that  a  clever  fellow  like  you  should  be  a  player  !*  Quin 
iixed  and  Hashed  his  eve  upon  the  person,  with  this  reply, 
— ‘  What  would  your  Lordship  have  me  be? — a  I^ord  ?’ 

Quin  was  also  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  the 
society  of  females ;  though  the  accounts  which  have  been 
handed  down  of  bis  rugged  habits  and  propensities,  may 
have  led  many  readers  to  the  contrary  supposition.  Where 
ladies  were  pi*esent  one  evening,  the  subject  of  conversation 
was  the  doctrine  of  Pytbagoias.  Quin' remained  silent. 
One  of  the  party  (remarkable  for  the  whiteness  of  her 
neck)  asked  Quin  his  o|iinion, — ‘  Do  you  believe  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  Mr  Quin  ?* — ‘  *Oh,  y(*s,  madam  !* 
— ‘  And  pray,  may  I  enquire,  what  creature’s  form  you 
would  nrefer  hereafter  to  inhabit?’ — ‘  A  fly’s,  madam!’ — 

•  A  fly  !* — ‘  Yes,  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure,  at  some 
future  day,  of  resting  on  your  ladyship’s  neck.’ 

“  There  was  infinite  delicacy  in  the  following; — Being 
asked  by  a  lady  why  it  was  reported  that  there  were  more 
women  than  men,  he  replied — ‘  It  is  in  conformity  with 
the  arrangements  of  nature,  madam  ;  we  always  see  mure 
of  heaven  than  earth  !* 

“  The  measure  of  his  devotion  to  the  fair  could  only  be 
eqtialled  by  his  detestation  of  those  creatures  of  his  own  sex,  1 
who  mimicked  the  former’s  accent  ami  daintiness.  Taking  j 
his  soup  one  day  at  a  coffetdiouse  in  Bath,  two  gentlemen 
came  in,  and  blockaded  the  tire-pluce,  one  of  whom  u]»peai'ed 


to  be  a  walking  comf»ouiid  of  wig,  lace,  ruffles,  rose-wati* 
and  tbe  Bath  Directory.  The  room  was  rather  full 
for  this  reason,  the  latter  person  commenced  a  detaifof  i**’ 
fashionable  connexions  and  advantages.  Quin  immediaM* 
desisted  from  eating,  looked  up,  and  made  wry  faces.  Tif 
sprig  of  jessamine  was  pleased,  however,  with  the  notice  he 
excited,  and  continued  in  an  effeminate  tone,  sufficientlv 
audible  to  disturb  and  disgust  all  around  him,  whose  ex. 
pressions  he  conslnied  as  the  tokens  of  wonder  or  enw* 
Quin  rose  up,  and  walked  about  the  room  ;  the  ladv-like 
creature  ]»aid  no  attention  to  this,  hut  entered  into  a  list  of 
his  weekly  engagements,  and  numbered  the  |>eers  who 
would  be  of  the  parties.  Quin  could  contain  himself  no 
longer,  and  rang  the  bell  furiously.  ‘  Waiter,’  siiid  he 
‘  bring  me  a  iNisin.’— ‘  A  basin,  sir!’ — ‘A  basin*  lam 
going  to  be  sick.*  Away  flew  the  waiter;  and  Quin 
stepfu'iig  up  to  the  obnoxious  i>erson,  beggwl  he  would  delay 
his  conversation  a  few  minutes.  The  object  stared  as  thouoh 
thunderstruck,  but  wa'<  silent.  The  eyes  of  the  company 
were  now  directed  to  Quin,  in  iiujuisitive  surprise:  the 
waiter  returned  ;  Quin  took  the  basin,  and  placed  it  on  the 
table  near  his  soup ;  he  then  unhuttoned  his  coat,  loosened 
his  cravat,  and,  leaning  his  head  over  tlie  utensil,  exclaimed, 
‘  Now,  sir,  proceed  when  you  like;  I’m  ready.’ 

“  His  design  and  action  convulsed  the  room  in  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  i<»ar  of  laughter,  wdiich  answered  the  desired 
end  ;  for  the  ‘  young  gentleman,’  becoming  incensed,  uttered 
a  loud  ‘  demme,’  and  made  a  speedy  retreat. 

“  There  wms  some  wit  in  his  definitioii  of  a  gamesterj 
(one  Major  Townsend,  a  celebrated  elbow-shaker  of  these 
times,)  whom  he  compared  to  the  sun,  because  he  always 
set  at  night,  and  rose  in  the  morning. 

“  Quin  played  Cato  very  well,  which  I  attribute  to  some 
constitutional  resemblance  between  the  tw'o.  He  was  ge¬ 
nerally  ‘  as  cool’  (to  use  a  vulgarism)  ‘  as  a  cucumber.’  Some 
person  whom  he  had  offended,  met  him  one  day  on  the 
street,  and  stopped  him.  ‘  Mr  Quin,*  said  he,  ‘  I — I— I 
understand,  sir,  you  have  been  taking  away  my  name  !’— 

‘  What  have  I  said,  sir?’— ‘  You — you — you  called  me  a 
scoundrel,  sir]’ — ‘  Keep  your  name,’  replied  Quin,  and 
walkeii  on. 

“  Quin,  in  his  old  age,  every  one  knows,  became  a  great 
gourmand,  and,  among  other  things,  invented  a  composi¬ 
tion,  which  he  called  his  ‘  Siamese  soup,’  pretending  that 
its  ingredients  were  principally  from  the  ‘  East.’  The  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  its  flavour  became  the  topic  of  the  day.  The 


every  dinner  he  was  at,  an  apology  was  made  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  ‘  Siamese  soup.*  His  female  friends,  Quin  was 
forced  to  put  off’  with  promises;  the  males  received  a  re¬ 
spectful,  but  manly,  denial.  A  conspiracy  was, accordingly 
prijected,  by  a  dozen  tons  vivans  of  Bath,  against  his  peace 
ami  comfort.  At  home,  he  was  flooded  with  anonymous 
letters  ;  abroad,  beset  with  apjdications  under  every  foim* 
The  possession  of  this  se<u*et  was  made  a  canker  to  all  nis 
enjoyments.  At  length  he  discovered  the  design,  and  (1^ 
teriiiiiied  on  revenge.  Collecting  the  names  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  confederates,  he  invited  them  to  dinner,  promising  to 
give  them  thc!  recipe  before  they  departed — an  invitaticm,  as 
my  reader  will  suppose,  which  was  joy  accepted.  Quin 

then  gave  a  pair  of  his  old  boots  to  tbe  housemaid  to  scou 
and  soak,  and  when  siifliciently’  seasoned,  to  !* 

particles,  like  minced  meat.  On  the  appointed  da>, 
took  these  jiarticles,  and  )iouring  them  into  a  coppei 
with  sage,  onions,  spice,  ham,  wine,  water,  and  **^“***! .  1^ 
gredients,  composed  a  mixture  of  about  two  "•oin- 

was  served  up  at  his  table  as  his  ‘  Siamese  son p.^  I 
]iany  were  in  transports  at  its  flavour;  but  Quin,  P  ^ 
a  <!old,  did  not  tiiste  iti  A  pleasant  evening 
when  the  hour  of  departure  arrived,  each  person 
his  tablets  to  wi  ite  down  tbe  recipe.  Quin  now  pi* 
that  he  had  forgot  making  the  promise  ;  but  Ins  gij**^ 
not  to  be  put  off ;  and  closing  the  door,  they  to  c  *  ^ 
plain  terms,  thiit  neither  lie  nor  they  should  quit  i 
till  his  pledge  had  bcH'ii  redeemed.  Quiii 
evadcxl,  and  kept  them  from  the  |»oiiit  as  long 
but  when  their  patience  was  bearing  down  all 
relui’taiice  gave  wav.  .  ,  nlac^ 

Well,  then,  gentlemen,’  s  iid  he,  ‘  !’ 

take  an  old  pair  of  boots  !’ — ‘  W  hat !  an  ohl  1*^'*^  .  otb*’'**)! 
—‘The  older  the  better ;’—( they  stared  at  j^iubc^l 
— ‘  cut  otf  their  tops  and  soles,  and  soak  them 
water  (they  hesitated)— ‘  chop  them  into  o 
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.  pour  into  a  pot  with  two- gallons  and  a  half  of 

J. » _ <  Why,  d — n  it,  Quin,’  they  simultaneously  ex- 

<  you  don’t  mean  to  say  tlnit  the  soup  we’ve  been 
SrTnkiiig  was  made  of  old  boots  ?’ — ‘  I  do,  gentlemen,’  he 
®  lied  ‘  hv  G-d !  my  cook  will  assure  you  she  chopped 
themup*’  They  required  no  such  attestation  ;  his  cool,  in¬ 
flexible  expression  was  suflficient :  in  an  instant,  horror  and 
dMoair  were  depicted  on  each  countenance,  in  the  full  con  vic- 
tioii  they  were  individually  poisoned.  Quin,  observing  this, 
be'^tred  them  not  to  be  alarmed,  since  he  could  contemplate 
no^daiigeroiis  results  from  their  dinner;  hut  if  they  thought 
it  would  sit  uneasy  on  their  stomachs,  there  was  an  apo- 
tbe<*Ary’s  sh<»p  in  the  next  street.  The  hint  was  taken  : 
an  idea  of  personal  safety  subdued  the  rising  throbs  of  in¬ 
dignation.  Seizing  their  hats,  away  flew  the  whole  bevy 
down  the  stairs,  along  the  street  to  the  place  advised,  where 
im*caciianha  and  other  provocatives  were  speedily  procured, 
and  the  ‘  Siainese  soup’  (and  all  its  concomitants)  were 
gpjedily  disgorged.” 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  never  visited  an  Irish 
theatre,  are  in  Avorse  than  heathen  darkness  as  to  the  real 
power  and  attributes  of  the  gods.  The  manner  in  which 
they  there  rule  the  roast  from  their  own  Olympian  heights, 
and  the  liberties  they  scruple  not  to  take  with  the  mere 
mortals  below  them,  whether  in  the  pit  and  boxes,  or  on 
the  stage,  would  astonish  ii  novice  in  a  degree  beyond  his 
utmost  calculation.  Some  small  notion  of  their  ways 
may  he  gathered  from  a  scene  which  Mr  Bernard  Avit- 
iiessed  at  the  Mallow  theatre,  and  which  he  describes  with 
a  good  deal  of  humour,  in  the  following  terms  : 

THE  HUMOURS  OF  AN  IRISH  THEATRE. 

Our  amusement  commenced  the  instant  we  entered  the 
house,  in  listening  to  a  con\'ersation  that  Avas  going  on  be¬ 
tween  the  gallery  and  the  orchestra,  the  latter  composed  of 
aperformer  on  the  violin  and  one  on  the  big  drum  :  ‘  Mr  Pa¬ 
trick  Moriarty,’ shouted  the  c<»mbiner  of  horse-hair  and  cat- 
guk  ‘  how  are  you,  my  jewel?’ — ‘  Asy  and  impudent,  Teddy 
O’Hoone;  how  are  you?  How’s  your  son ?’ — ‘  Mischie¬ 
vous  and  tender,  like  ail  of  her  sex.  What  tune  would  it 
plase  you  to  have,  Mr  Patrick  Moriarty?’  Mr  Patrick 
was  indilferent,  and  referred  the  mutter  to  a  committee  of 
females.  In  the  meantime,  Teddy  began  to  tune  up,  at 
which  another  of  his  ‘divine’  companions  above  assailed 
him.— ‘  Arra  1  Tedily  O’lloone  !  Teddy,  you  devil!’ — 
‘What  do  you  siiy,  Larry  Kennedy  ?’—‘  Tip  us  a  tune  on 
your  tiddle-de-dee,  and  don't  stand  there  making  the  crat- 
cher  squake  like  a  hog  in  a  holly-bush.  Paddy  Byrne,’ 
(to the  drummer. )  ‘  What  do  you  say',  Mr  Kennedy?’— 

‘  Aii’t  you  a  jewel,  now,  to  be  setting  there  at  your  ase, 
when  here’s  a  whole  cockloft  full  of  joiitlemen  come  to  hear 

you  thump  your  big  bit  of  cowhide  on  the  top  of  a  butter- 
tub?’  *• 

*a  ^  at  length  decided  on  in  the  gallery', 

and  a  general  dance  ensued,  as  a  sort  of  active  preliminary 
to  the  amusements  to  come;  but  Avhich  proA’ed  highly  uii- 
pie^nt  to  us,  Avho  did  not  participate,  inasmuch  as  the 
cockloft  being  rather  wide  in  its  seams,  our  hats  and  coats 
Were  presently  covered  Avith  as  thick  a  lay'er  of  dust  as  might 
^ve  been  accumulated  in  a  hundred  miles’  ride  on  the 
icky  ot  a  coach.  The  exhilaration  of  the  gods,  moving 
mugh  their  peculiar  measure  on  ^  Olynnpus’  top,’  and  ut- 
nrig  their  wild  shrieks  and  cries,  Avould  have  been  rather 
^UMiig,  bad  we  not  feai'ed  eA^ery  moment  that  the  lol’t 
«u  (1  come  through.  The  unfortunate  tiddler,  however, 

0  Was  ministering  with  great  diligence  to  their  div'ersioii, 
cngth  broke  a  string  and  suspended  it ;  but  they  were 
ow  111  a  stiite  of  too  high  excitement  to  permit  accidents, 
into  causes;  and  the  musician’s  sudden  defalca- 
jof !)  <ii*ty  could  only  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  a  per- 
phti  I**  I  gentiemen  above  stairs  had  not  brought 

-i  *?’  they  had  got  potatoes  ;  and  my  reader  can  iina- 
tbeta  rcA'enged  themselves.  A  hurricane  of  epi- 

and  ‘delicate  to  be  repeated— broke  from  their  lips, 
ful  b  r.*  saJtator  grasped  his  potato,  and,  like  a  skil- 
niuui^  ^*1  directed  a  discharge  at  the  pericra- 

Was  *  band.*  This  active  expression  of  their  feelings 

fwid  with  such  true  aim  and  vig«mr,  that  the  of- 

|*is*  companion  made  a  speedy  retreat  behind  the 
^  iuH^^*'^****  potatoes  being  boiled,  however,  insU*ad 

conferrtsl  a  benefit :  the  fiddler  was  | 
rT  affront.  A  terrible  uproar  now  en- 

deiay  manager  was  called  for,  Avho,  after  some 

h  put  his  head  out  at  the  first  wing,  to  enquire  the 


ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  Avishes,  fearing,  as  it  seemed,  to  trust 
his  body  within  their  reach.  He  had  then  to  assure  them 
that  the  breaking  of  the  string  Avas  purely  accidental,  and 
that  Messi*s  Thadeus  O’Hoone  and  Patrick  Byrne  were 
Avilling  to  come  forward  and  make  an  apology'.  Their  en¬ 
thusiasm  had  noAV  jmssed  away,  and  the  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  were  open  to  I'eason  and  benevolence.  The  musicians 
appeared,  Avere  received  into  favour,  the  curtain  Avent  up, 
and  all  was  forgotten.” 

We  have  room  for  only  one  other  quotation.  It  is  one 
Ave  should  be  unwilling  to  omit,  because  it  contains  an 
anecdote  of  John  Kemble  with  Avhich  Ave  Avere  before  un¬ 
acquainted,  but  Avhich  is  of  itself  enough  to  stamp  his 
character  as  a  man  of  courage,  independence,  and  integrity". 

JOHN  KEMBLE  AND  MISS  THILLIPS. 

“In  addition  to  the  assizes,  a  review  AV'as  to  take  place, 
this  being  a  time  of  some  political  excitement  both  in  Kng- 
land  and  Ireland.  The  latter  AA’as  another  cause  AA'hich 
contributed  to  the  filling  of  the  town  and  theatre.  Jidm 
Kemble  AV’as  a  member  of  the  ‘  Dublin  Volunteer  Corps,’ 
AA'hich  passed  inspection  on  this  occasion,  and  on  the  ]»arti- 
cular  day  aa'us  exempted  from  his  dramatic,  to  attend  to  his 
military',  duties.  In  the  eA'ening,  he  dined  with  the  corps, 
and  Avhen  the  glass  had  filled  pretty  frequently,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  next  him,  being  mellowed  to  that  open  communi¬ 
cativeness  of  disposition  Avhiidi  so  eminently  m.arks  the  vo¬ 
taries  of  Bacchus,  nudged  Jtdiii,  Avith  a  chuckle,  and  whis- 
jiered  in  his  ear  that  there  Avas  a  rare  joke  going  on  at  the 
theatre.  Kemble  wiis  eager  to  know  it.  ‘  Why',  mum  !* 
said  his  companion  ;  ^  y'ou  know.  Lord  ClaUAvilliam’  (who 
commanded  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  neighbourhood  ;)  ‘  he  has 
laid  a  plan  to  carry'  off  Miss  Phillips  after  the  performance ; 
the  officers  are  to  assist  him,  and  I  was  to  have  been  of  the 
party',  onlv  that  I  am  much  ha)>pier  here.’ 

“  Kemble  Avas  completely'  sobered  at  this  information, 
for  at  that  time  there  AA’as  a  groAving  attachment  betAveen 
him  and  the  fair  songstress ;  he  had,  therefore,  obserA'ed 
Lord  Clan  Avilliam’s  attentions  to  the  former,  but  ncA'er  sus¬ 
pected  they'  Avere  serious,  or  capable  of  resulting  in  such  un¬ 
manly',  as  AA'ell  as  illegal,  measures.  But  he  kept  his  si'at 
AV'ith  that  coolness  AA'hich,  alAA'ays  denoting  courage,  never 
disserted  him  ;  pretended  to  laugh  at  the  affair,  and  plied 
his  com]>anion  so  briskly'  Avith  the  bottle,  that  the  head  of 
the  latter  soon  sank  on  the  table.  He  then  made  his  re¬ 
treat,  iinobserA’ed  and  unimpeded,  and  reached  the  theatre 
before  the  farce  had  concluded.  Within  ten  yards  of  tht; 
stage-door,  he  saAV  an  evidence  of  Avhat  he  had  heard,  a 
coach -a!;d- four  in  AV'aiting  for  his  I^ordship,  and  behind  the 
scenes,  its  full  conflrmaticm — an  officer  Avas  lolling  at  each 
Aving,  and  the  noble  personage  himself  sauntering  backAvards 
and  forAvards. 

“  Miss  Phillips’s  dressing-room  aa'qs  on  a  level  with  the 
stage,  (being  a  disused  property-room,) and  by  its  door  John 
took  his  stand,  Avith  the  utmost  decision,  but  indifference. 
Lord  ClaiiAvilliam  and  his  companions  Avere  far  from  sus¬ 
pecting  his  design,  but  fearing  he  might  be  a  hiiiderance  to 
theirs,  endeavoured  to  draAV  him  aAA’ay,  by  inviting  him  to 
supper.  John,  hoAvev'er,  steadfastly  refused  their  tempta¬ 
tions,  and,  Avhen  the  curtain  fell,  stept  up  to  Miss  Phillips, 
and  said,  in  the  hearing  of  all  present,  ‘  I  have  been  tohl, 
Avhat  I  don’t  Avish  to  believe,  but  have  come  here  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  that  a  most  unmanly  and  disgraceful  plot  has  been  laid 
to  carry'  you  off,  after  the  performance,  this  evening.* — 
(Actors,  officers,  and  scene-shifters,  stared  in  confusion— 
Miss  Phillips  clasped  her  hands.) — ‘  Don’t  be  alarmed,’  he 
continued  ;  ‘  I  have  come  here  to  prote<*t  you  ;  and  if  you 
do  get  into  the  coach  Avhich  is  Avaiting  at  the  dmir,  it  shall 
only  be  by  y’our  oAvn  consent,  or  Avhen  1  liaA’e  lost  the  ]>ower 
to  Avield  the  Aveapon  at  my'  sidi*.’ 

“  With  these  Aviu’ds,  he  conducted  her  to  her  room,  and, 
unsheathing  his  sword,  planted  himself  before  it,  in  a  tragic 
attitude  certainly',  becaiist?  it  happen<*d  to  be  a  very  serious 
one.  The  regimentals  be  wore  guaranteed  his  res4dutioii, 
and  the  full  proportion  of  his  frame  amply'  evidenced  his 
jioAver  to  carry  any  threat  into  effect.  John  Avas  not  ael~ 
inn  noAV  ! 

“  :\i  iss  Phillips,  on  entering  her  room,  burst  into  a  flcwid 
of  tears  ;  and  the  company'  gathering  round,  their  presence, 
togeilier  Avith  the  looks  t»f  Kemble,  led  the  officers  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  stratag**iii  AA'as  j»n*lty  effectually'  fViistnited  : 
they'  accordingly'  sneaked  out,  one  by  one,  leaving  their  no¬ 
ble  commander  leaning  in  a  kind  of  stupor  against  a  wing. 
Miss  Philli|>s  at  length  quitted  her  room,  and  put  her  arm 
under  Kemble’s,  who,  bowing  to  her  admirer,  conducted 
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niicking  Barry  in  the  hero,  and  Wilkinson  Mrs  W.  as 
Roxana.  Preparations  were  accordingly  made,  and  their 
bills  published  what  gave  a  greater  zest  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  was,  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  been  played  the 
night  hefore.  Among  the  flood  of  spectators  came  Peg  in 
person,  arnl  seated  herself  in  the  staije-box,  not  only  to  en¬ 
list  the  audience  In  her  favour,  and  sileiu^e  Foote  hy  her 
appearance,  (which  was  truly  beautiful,)  but  if  any  thing 
occurred,  to  give  the  wink  to  a  party  of  young  Irish  in  the 
pit,  who  would  rise  up  to  execute  immediate  vengeance  on 
the  mimics.  Sam  and  Tate  were  thus  treading  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  secret  mine. 

“  When  Foote  apjieared,  as  he  could  present  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  Barry  but  in  manner  and  accent,  the  surprise  was 
necessarily  transferrcHl  to  the  entrance  of  his  companion,  a 
tall  and  dignified  female,  something  like  the  original  in  face, 
but  80  like  in  figure  and  deportment,  that  the  spectators 
glanced  their  eyes  from  box  to  stage,  and  stage  to  box,  to 
convince  them  of  Mrs  W.’s  identity.  Peg  herself  was  not 
the  least  astonished,  and  her  myrmidons  below  were  un¬ 
certain  how  to  act. 

“  Foote  commenced  the  scene  sufficiently  like  Barry  to 
have  protmred  af)]dause,  had  not  Tate  thrown  himself  into 
one  of  Peg’s  favourite  attitudes  meanwhile,  and  diverted 
the  attention.  Eye  and  ear  were  now  directed  to  the  latter, 
and  the  first  tone  of  his  voice  drew  a  thundering  response 
from  the  lips  of  his  auditors.  As  he  proceeded,  the  effect 
increased  ;  and  the  house  was  electrified  ;  his  enemies  wei’e 
overpowered,  and  Pfig  herself  set  the  seal  to  his  talents,  by 
beating  her  fan  to  pieces  on  the  beading  of  the  boxes. 

‘‘  Tate  acknowledged  this  to  be  the  greiitest  triumph  of 
his  life;  and  I  can  fully  subscribe  to  its  truth,  since,  in  imi¬ 
tating  that  angel-toned  woman,  Mrs  Barry,  he  needed  but 
a  veil  over  his  face  to  have  convinced  me  of  her  presence.” 

Quin  was  in  many  respects  a  superior  humourist  to 
either  Foote  or  Wilkinson.  What  is  rarely  the  case  with 
an  actor,  he  apjjears  to  have  been  equally  successful  in  the 
exercise  of  his  talents  whether  on  or  off  the  stage.  The 
anecdotes  we  subjoin  illustrate  his  character: 

ANECDOTES  OF  QUIN. 

“  An  actor  has  certainly  one  thing  to  boast  of — that  the 
four  great  wits  (t.  e,  most  frequently  quoted)  of  the  past 
century,  were  members  of  his  profession  : — to  coinmence 
with  that  very  reverend  gentleman,  Mr  Joseph  Millar, 
Foote,  Quin,  and  Charles  Bannister ;  Sheridan,  even,  who 
may  he  thought  by  many  to  claim  pre-eminence,  was  the 
son  of  an  actor,  and  the  manager  of  a  theatre.  ^  I  pass  over 
the  question  which  would  seem  to  grow  out  of  tliis  fact, 
(whether  there  be  not  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
playhouse  conducive  to  the  above  ability  ?)  to  observe,  that 
of  these  persons.  Quin  and  Foote  associated  with  the  best 
company,  and  that  Quin,  like  Foote,  was  distinguished  for 
a  certain  contempt  for  a  ])ortion  of  the.  society  he  courted, 
namely,  the  more  noble,  but  less  intelligent. 

“  Dining  one  day  at  a  imrty  in  Bath,  Quin  uttered  some¬ 
thing  which  caused  a  general  murmur  of  delight.  A  noble¬ 
man  present,  who  was  not  very  illustrious  foi’the  brilliancy 
of  his  ideavS,  ex<‘laimed,  ‘  What  a  pity  ’tis.  Quin,  my  Ix^y, 
that  a  clever  fellow  like  you  sinuild  b'e  a  player!’  Quin 
iixed  and  ilashed  his  eve  u[)on  the  person,  with  this  reply, 
— ‘  WImt  would  your  Lordship  have  me  be? — a  Lord  ?’ 

Quin  was  also  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  the 
nociety  of  females ;  though  the  accounts  which  have  been 
handed  down  of  liis  rugged  habits  and  propensities,  may 
have  led  many  readers  to  the  contrary  supposition.  Where 
ladies  were  prefsent  one  evening,  the  subject  of  conversation 
was  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoias.  Quin  remained  silent. 
One  of  the  party  (remarkable  for  the  whiteness  of  her 
neck)  asked  Qtiin  his  opinion, — ‘  Do  you  believe  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  Mr  Quin  ?’ — ‘  Oh,  y(»s,  madam  I’ 
— ‘  And  pray,  may  I  enquire,  what  creature’s  form  you 
would  nrefer  hereafter  to  inhabit?’ — ‘  A  fly’s,  madam!’ — 
*  A  fly  !*— ‘  Yes,  that  I  might  have  the  jdeasure,  at  some 
future  day,  of  resting  on  your  ladyship’s  neck.’ 

“  There  was  inflnite  delicacy  in  the  following: — Being 
asked  by  a  lady  why  it  was  reported  that  there  were  more 
women  than  men,  he  replied — ‘  It  is  in  ccuiformity  with 
the  arrangements  of  nature,  madam  ;  we  always  see  more 
oi'  heav>en  than  earth  !* 

“  The  measure  of  his  devotion  to  the  fair  could  only  be 
equalled  by  his  detestation  of  those  creatures  of  his  own  sex, 
who  mimicked  the  former’s  accent  and  daintiness.  Taking 
his  soup  one  day  at  a  coffetdiouse  in  Bath,  tv%'o  gentlemen 
came  in,  and  blockaded  the  flre-pluce,  one  of  whom  a]q>eai‘ed 


to  be  a  walking  com[>ound  of  wig,  lace,  ruflles, 

room 


longer,  and  rang  the  bell 
‘  bring  me  a  basin.’—*  A 
going  to  be  sick.’  Away 


and  the  Bath  Directory.  The  room  was  l  ather  full 
for  this  reason,  the  latter  person  commenced  a  detail  of/’’ 
fashionable  connexions  and  advantages.  Quin  immwliaM* 
desisted  from  eating,  looked  up,  and  made  wry  facps.  Tli^ 
sprig  of  jessamine  was  pleased,  however,  with'the  notice  he 
excited,  and  continued  in  an  effeminate  tone,  sufficientlv 
audible  to  disturb  and  disgust  all  around  him,  whose  ex. 
pressions  he  construed  as  the  tokens  of  wonder  or  envy* 
Quin  rose  up,  and  walked  about  the  room  ;  the  ladv-like 
creature  ]»aid  no  attention  to  this,  but  entered  into  a  list  of 
his  weekly  engagements,  ami  numbered  the  |)eers  who 
would  be  of  the  parties.  Quin  could  contain  himself  no 

furiously.  ‘  Waiter,’  said  he 
basin,  sir  !’— *  A  basin  ;  1  am 
flew  the  waiter;  and  Quin, 
stepfM*ng  up  to  the  obnoxious  |>erson,  heggcsl  he  would  delay 
his  conversation  a  few  minutes.  Tlie  object  stared  as  thouoh 
thunderstruck,  but  w'as  silent.  The  eyes  of  the  company 
were  now  directed  to  Quin,  in  inquisitive  surprise:  the 
waiter  returned  ;  Quin  took  the  basin,  and  placx*d  it  on  the 
table  near  liis  soup  ;  he  then  unbuttoned  bis  coat,  loosened 
bis  cravat,  and,  leaning  his  head  over  the  utensil,  exclaimed, 
‘  Now,  sir,  proceed  when  you  like;  I’m  ri*ady.’ 

His  design  and  action  convulsed  the  room  in  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  roar  of  laughter,  wdiicb  answered  the  desired 
end  ;  for  the  ‘  young  gentleman,’  becoming  incensed,  uttered 
a  loud  *  demine,’  and  made  a  speedy  retreat. 

**  Tliere  was  some  wit  in  his  definition  of  a  gamester! 
(one  Major  Townsend,  a  celebrated  elbow-shaker  of  th(»se 
times,)  whom  he  compared  to  the  sun,  because  he  always 
set  at  night,  and  rose  in  the  morning. 

“  Quin  played  Cato  very  well,  which  I  attribute  to  some 
constitutional  resemblance  between  the  two.  He  was  ge¬ 
nerally  *  as  cool’  (to  use  a  vulgarism)  ‘  as  a  cucumber.’  Some 
person  whom  he  had  offended,  met  him  one  day  on  the 
street,  and  stopped  him.  *  Mr  Quin,’  said  he,  *  I— I— I 
understand,  sir,  you  have  been  taking  away  my  name  !’— 
‘  What  have  I  said,  sir?’ — *  You — you — you  called  me  a 
scoundrel,  sir  I’ — ‘  Keep  your  name,’  replied  Quin,  and 
walked  on. 

“  Quin,  in  his  old  age,  every  one  knows,  became  a  great 
gourmand,  and,  among  other  things,  invented  a  composi¬ 
tion,  which  he  called  his  *  Siamese  soup,’  pretending  that 
its  ingredients  were  principally  from  the  ‘  East.’  The  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  its  flavour  became  the  topic  of  the  day.  The 


every  dinner  he  was  at,  an  apology  was  made  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  *  Siamese  soup.*  His  female  friends.  Quin  was 
forced  to  put  off  with  promises;  the  males  received  a  re¬ 
spectful,  hut  manly,  denial.  A  conspiracy  was, accordingly 
projected,  by  a  dozen  tons  vivans  of  Bath,  against  his  peace 
and  comfort.  At  home,  he  was  flooded  with  anonymous 
letters ;  abroad,  beset  with  applications  under  every  form. 
The  possession  of  this  secret  was  made  a  canker  to  all  nis 
enjoyments.  At  length  he  discovered  the  design,  and  de¬ 
termined  on  revenge.  Collecting  the  iianies  ot  the  priiui- 
pal  confederates,  he  invited  them  to  dinner,  promising  to 
give  them  the  recipe  before  they  departed — an  inviutioma* 
iny  reader  will  supj>ose,  which  was  joy  lull}' accepted.  Quin 
then  gave  a  pair  of  his  olii  boots  to  the  housemaid  to  siou 
and  soak,  and  when  sufticiently  seasoned,  to  chop  into  u 
particles,  like  minced  meat.  On  the  aj>pointed  da>, 
took  these  jiarticles,  and  pouring  them  into  a  coppei 
with  sage,  onions,  spice,  ham,  wine,  water,  and 
gredieiits,  composed  a  mixture  of  about  two 
was  served  up  at  his  table  as  his  *  Siamese  soiqx  I 
pany  were  in  transports  at  its  flavour ;  hut  Quin,  p  . 
a  cold,  did  not  tjuste  iti  A  pleasant  evening 
when  the  hour  of<leparture  aiTive<l,  each,  person  ^ 

his  tablets  to  write  down  the  recipe.  Quiii  now  pi* 
that  lie  had  forgot  making  the  promise  ;  hut  his  gnt*^  s 
not  to  be  put  off ;  and  closing  the  door,  they  too  ‘  ^ 
plain  terms,  tliat  neither  he  nor  they  should  <;uit 
till  his  pledge  had  been  redeemed.  Quin  **^^***”'** 
evadeil,  and  kept  them  from  the  jioliit  as  hmg 
but  when  their  patience  was  bearing  down  all  o  ’ 


reluctance  gave  wav.  .  ,  nlac^ 

‘  Well,  then,  gentlemen,’  said  he,  ‘  iii  the 
take  an  old  pair  of  boiits  !’ — ‘  What !  an  i»Id  1*^*’**  ythcr.) 
—‘The  ohler  the  better ;’—( they'  stared  at 
— ‘  cut  off  their  tops  and  soles,  and  si»ak  them 
water  ;*— (they  hesitated)—*  chop  them  into  nn  p 
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.  jnJjiiig  was  ratHie  Ul  um  uuuisi  —  x  uu,  iic 

®  lied  ‘  l>v  G-d !  iny  cook  will  assure  you  slie  chopped 
them  up.*  They  required  no  such  attestation  ;  his  cool,  in¬ 
flexible  expression  was  sufl5cient :  in  an  instant,  horror  and 
•  if  ivere  depicted  on  each  countenance,  in  the  full  convic- 
tioii  they  were  individually  poisoned.  Quin,  observing  this, 
hei^tred  them  not  to  be  alarmed,  since  he  could  contemplate 
no'^daiigerous  results  from  their  dinner;  but  if  they  thought 
it  would  sit  uneasy  on  their  stomachs,  there  was  an  apo¬ 
thecary’s  shop  in  the  next  street.  The  hint  was  taken  : 
an  idea  of  personal  safety  subdued  the  rising  throbs  of  in- 
diLMiation.  Seizing  their  hats,  away  flew  the  wlude  bevy 
down  the  stairs,  along  the  street  to  the  place  advised,  where 
ipecacuanha  ainl  other  provocatives  were  speedily  procured, 
and  the  ‘  Siamese  soup’  (and  all  its  concomitants)  were 
8])eedily  disgorged.” 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  never  visited  an  Irish 
theatre,  are  in  worse  than  heathen  darkness  as  to  the  real 
power  and  attributes  of  the  gods.  The  manner  in  which 
they  there  rule  the  roast  from  their  own  Olympian  heights, 
and  the  liberties  they  scruple  not  to  take  with  the  mere 
mortals  below  them,  whether  in  the  pit  and  boxes,  or  on 
thesta:;e,  would  astonish  a  novice  in  a  degree  beyond  his 
utmost  calculation.  Some  small  notion  of  their  ways 
may  be  gathered  from  a  scene  which  Mr  Bernard  wit¬ 
nessed  at  the  MalloW'theatre,  and  which  he  describes  with 
a  good  deal  of  humour,  in  the  following  terms : 

THE  HUMOURS  OF  AN  IRISH  THEATRE. 

u  Our  amusement  commenced  the  instant  we  entered  the 
house,  in  listening  to  a  conversation  that  was  going  on  be¬ 
tween  the  gallery  and  the  orchestra,  the  latter  com|M»sed  of 
a  performer  on  the  violin  and  one  on  the  big  drum  :  ‘Mr  Pa¬ 
trick  Moriarty,*  shouted  the  combiner  of  horse-hair  and  cat¬ 
guts  ‘how  are  you,  my  jewel?’ — ‘  Asy  and  impudent,  Teddy 
O’Hoone;  how  are  you?  How’s  your  son ?’ — ‘  Miscliie- 
vous  and  tender,  like  ail  of  her  sex.  What  tune  would  it 
plase  you  to  have,  Mr  Patrick  Moriarty?’  Mr  Patrick 
was  indiiferent,  and  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee  of 
females.  In  the  meantime,  Teddy  began  to  tune  up,  at 
which  another  of  his  ‘divine’  companions  above  assailed 
him.— ‘  Arra  !  Teddy  O’lloone!  Teddy,  you  devil!’ — 
‘What  do  you  siiy,  Larry  Kennedy?’ — ‘  Tip  us  a  tune  on 
your  tiddle-de-dee,  and  don’t  stand  there  making  the  crat- 
cher  squakc  like  a  hog  in  a  holly-bush.  Paddy  Byrne,’ 
(to  the  drummer.)  ‘  Wliat  do  you  say,  Mr  Kennedy?’— 
‘  Aii’t  you  a  jewel,  now,  to  be  setting  there  at  your  ase, 
when  here’s  a  whole  cockloft  full  of  jontlemen  come  to  hear 

you  thump  your  big  bit  of  cowhide  on  the  top  of  a  butter- 
tub?’  * 

^  at  length  decided  on  in  the  gallery, 

and  a  general  dance  ensued,  as  a  sort  of  active  preliminary 
to  the  amusements  to  come;  but  which  proved  highly  un- 
ple^nt  to  us,  who  did  not  participate,  inasmuch  as  the 
cockloft  being  rather  wide  in  its  seams,  our  hats  and  coats 
Were  presently  covered  with  as  thick  a  layer  of  dust  as  might 
ave  been  accumulated  in  a  hundred  miles’  ride  on  the 
icky  ot  a  coach.  The  exhilarathm  of  the  gmls,  moving 
ni^ugh  their  peculiar  meiisure  on  ^  Olympus’  top,’  and  ut- 
niig  their  wild  shrieks  and  cries,  would  have  been  rather 
•muMiig,  had  we  not  feared  every  moment  that  the  loft 
Would  come  through.  The  unfortunate  tiddler,  however, 
0  was  ministering  with  great  diligence  to  their  diversion, 
ength  broke  a  string  and  suspended  it ;  but  they  were 
ow  III  a  stiite  of  too  high  excitement  to  permit  acciileiits, 
enquire  into  causes;  and  the  musician’s  sudden  defalca- 
«oi**  1  *  ff*'  J^‘»uld  only  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  a  per- 
p-  **“*‘‘*iit.  1  he  geiitiemen  above  stairs  had  not  brought 

fill  they  had  got  potatoes  ;  and  my  reader  can  ima- 

lh«L  themselves.  A  hurriciineof  epi- 

auH  delicate  to  be  repeated — broke  from  their  lips, 
ful  b  r*  uaJtator  grasped  his  potato,  and,  like  a  skil- 
Pjp,  ‘  cngineei*s,  directed  a  discharge  at  the  peri(!ra- 
Wai^^  ^  *  hand.’  This  active  expression  of  their  fe<*liiigs 

feud  *l^^***5^^**j  with  such  true  aim  and  vigour,  that  the  «»f- 
companion  made  a  speedy  retreat  behind  the 
potatoes  being  boiled,  however,  iiisU'ad 
^b|  'J^***^  conferrtHi  a  benefit :  the  fiddler  was 

a*  affront.  A  terrible  uproar  now  eii- 

d^’  manager  was  called  for,  wlio,  after  some 

IHit  bis  bead  out  at  the  first  wing,  to  enquire  the 


ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  wishes,  fearing,  as  it  seemed,  to  trust 
his  body  within  their  reach.  He  had  then  to  assure  them 
that  the  breaking  of  the  string  was  purely  accidental,  and 
that  Messi*s  Thadeus  O’Hoone  and  Patrick  Byrne  were 
willing  to  come  forwanl  and  make  an  apology.  Their  en¬ 
thusiasm  liad  now  passed  awavy  and  the  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  were  op»*n  to  reason  and  benevolence.  The  inusicianu 
appeared,  were  receiveil  into  favour,  the  curtain  went  up, 
and  all  was  forgotten.” 

We  have  room  for  only  one  other  quotation.  It  is  one 
we  should  be  unwilling  to  omit,  because  it  contains  an 
anecdote  of  John  Kemble  with  which  we  were  before  un- 
acqu.ainted,  but  which  is  of  itself  enough  to  stamp  his 
character  as  a  man  of  courage,  independence,  and  integrity; 

JOHN  KEMBLE  AND  MISS  I’lIILLIPS. 

“In  addition  to  the  assizes,  a  review  was  to  take  place, 
this  being  a  time  of  some  political  excitement  both  in  Kng- 
land  and  Ireland.  The  latter  was  another  cause  which 
c<»ntrihuted  to  the  filling  of  the  town  am!  theatre.  ,Iohn 
Kemble  was  a  member  of  the  ‘  Dublin  Volunteer  Corps,’ 
which  ])assed  inspection  on  this  occasion,  and  on  the  parti¬ 
cular  day  was  exempted  from  his  dramatic,  to  attend  to  his 
military,  duties,  lii  the  evening,  he  dined  with  the  corps, 
and  when  the  glass  had  filled  pretty  frequently,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  next  him,  being  mellowed  t4>  that  <ipen  communi¬ 
cativeness  of  disjiosition  which  so  eminently  marks  the  vo¬ 
taries  of  Bacchus,  nudged  Jtdin,  with  a  chuckle,  and  whis- 
jiored  in  his  ear  that  there  was  a  rare  joke  going  on  at  the 
theatre.  Kemble  was  eag«'r  to  know  it.  ‘  Why,  mum  !* 
said  his  companion  ;  ‘  you  know,  Lonl  Clan  william’  (who 
c<nnmamled  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  neighbourhood  ;)  ‘  he  has 
laid  a  plan  to  carry  olf  Miss  Philliirs  after  the  performance; 
the  officers  are  to  assist  him,  and  I  was  to  have  been  of  the 
party,  only  that  I  am  much  happier  here.’ 

“  K<‘mhle  was  conij^letely  sobered  at  this  information, 
for  at  that  time  there  was  a  growing  attuchment  between 
him  and  the  fair  songstress  ;  he  luul,  therefore,  observed 
Lonl  Clan  william’s  attentions  to  the  former,  hut  never  sus¬ 
pected  they  were  serious,  or  capable  of  resulting  in  such  un- 
inaiily,  as  well  as  illegal,  measures.  But  he  kept  his  si'ut 
with  that  coolness  which,  always  denoting  courage,  never 
disserted  him  ;  pretended  to  laugh  at  the  affair,  and  plied 
his  com]>anion  so  briskly  with  the  bottle,  that  the  head  of 
the  latter  soon  sank  on  the  table.  He  then  made  his  re¬ 
treat,  unobserved  and  uniinpedeJ,  and  reached  the  theatre 
before  the  farce  had  conclinled.  Within  ten  yanls  of  the 
stage-door,  he  saw  an  evidence  of  what  he  hail  hear<l,  a 
coach-ai;d-four  in  waiting  for  his  I^ordshi[>,  and  behind  the 
scenes,  its  full  confirmation — an  ollicer  was  lolling  at  each 
wing,  and  the  noble  personage  himselfsauiiteriiig  backwards 
and  forwards. 

“  Aliss  Phillips’s  dressing-room  was  on  a  level  with  the 
stage,  (being  a  disused  j»roperty-room,)and  by  its  door  Jolm 
took  his  stand,  with  the  utmost  decision,  but  iiiditference. 
Lord  Clan  william  and  his  companions  were  far  from  sus¬ 
pecting  his  design,  hut  fearing  he  might  he  a  hinderaiice  to 
theirs,  endeavoured  to  draw  him  away,  by  inviting  him  to 
supper.  Jolm,  however,  steadfiistly  refused  their  tempta¬ 
tions,  and,  when  the  curtain  fell,  slept  up  to  Miss  Phillips, 
and  said,  in  the  liearing  of  all  pi*esent,  ‘  I  have  been  told, 
what  I  don’t  wish  to  believe,  hut  have  come  here  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  that  a  must  unmanly  and  disgraceful  jdot  has  been  laid 
to  carry  you  off,  alter  the  j>erformaiice,  this  evening.* — 
(Actors,  oUicers,  ami  scene-shifters,  stareii  in  confusion— 
Miss  Phillips  clasped  her  hands. )—‘  Don’t  be  alarmed,’  he 
continued  ;  ‘  I  have  come  here  t«>  prote<*t  you  ;  and  if  you 
do  get  into  the  coach  which  is  waiting  at  the  door,  it  shall 
only  he  by  your  own  consent,  or  when  1  have  lust  the  jmvvei* 
to  wi«*ld  the  weapon  at  my  sid<*.’ 

“  With  these  words,  he  conducted  her  to  her  room,  and» 
unsheathing  his  sword,  planted  liimself  before  it,  in  .'i  tragic 
attitude  certainly,  he<‘aust?  it  happened  to  le  a  very  serious 
one.  The  n*gi mentals  he  wore  guaranteed  his  resolution, 
and  the  full  proportion  4»f  Ids  frame  amply  evidenced  his 
power  to  carry  any  threat  into  effect.  John  was  not  acl^ 
ini!  now  ! 

“  Miss  Phillips,  on  entering  her  room,  hurst  into  a  flood 
of  tears  ;  and  the  coinjiany  gathering  rimml,  their  presence, 
together  with  the  hn»ks  4)f  Kemble,  led  the  4iflicers  t4»  con¬ 
clude  that  the  stratagem  w.as  pn*tty  etfectiially  iriistiiited  ; 
they  accordingly  sneaked  out,  one  h^’’  one,  leaving  their  no¬ 
ble  commander  h'aidng  in  a  kind  of  stu|M)r  against  a  wing. 
Miss  Philli|>s  at  length  quitte<l  her  mum,  and  put  her  arm 
under  Kemble’s,  who,  bowing  to  her  udmiier,  conducted 
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her  out  of  the  theatre,  and  passed  the  group  of  officers  col¬ 
lected  near  the  door;  neither^ obstruction  nor  insult  was 
offered  him,  and  he  left  his  fair  companion  at  her  residence 
in  safety. 

“  The  next  day  this  circumstance  got  wind,  and  neither 
•Lord  Clan  william  nor  his  troop  would  show  their  faces  in 
the  city.  They  laughed  it  off,  however,  in  the  usual  way, 
when  schemes  are  frustrated,  by  saying  it  was  a  joke.  But 
the  public  believed  otherwise,  and  demonstrated  their  sym¬ 
pathy  at  Miss  Phillips’s  benefit ;  they  also  recompiuised 
Kemble  for  the  loss  of  his  Lordship’s  jiatronage  ;  certainly 
never  did  a  private  circumstance  so  suddenly  exalt  a  man  in 
jMipular  e8tet*m.  Kemble’s  gallantry  and  courage  were  the 
general  theme  of  conversation.” 

The  two  volumes  of  this  work  hitherto  published  bring 
down  Mr  Bernard’s  retrospections  only  to  the  year  1797, 
when  he  embarked  for  America,  to  take  under  his  ma¬ 
nagement  the  principal  theatres  of  the  New  World.  He 
went  on  the  stage  originally  in  1774,  and  did  not  leave 
it  till  1820,  so  that  we  are  as  yet  presented  with  only  the 

•  half  of  his  narrative.  Whether  the  remaining  portion 

•  will  appear  or  not,  seems  to  depend  on  the  success  of  that 
now  published.  We  confess  we  should  be  sorry  to  lose 
the  continuation  of  a  work  which  we  have  perused  with 
pleasure,  the  more  especially  as  the  latter  half  is  likely  to 
contain  many  things  fully  as  interesting  as  the  first. 


The  North  American  Review.  No.  TV  III.  Juhj^  1830. 

Boston  :  Gray  &  Bower.  Edinburgh  ;  Adam  Black. 

This  is  the  best  and  most  amusing  number  of  tbe 
North  American  Review  that  we  have  received  for  some 
time  back.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  matter,  and  the 
different  subjects  are  treated  frequently  with  much  elo¬ 
quence. 

The  topics,  exclusively  American,  are  discussed  in  three 
papers :  one  upon  tfie  New  England  Asylum  for  tbe 
Blind;  one  upon  Sunday  IMails ;  and  one  upon  a  work 
entitled  “  Sketches  of  Indian  Life  and  Character.”  The 
second  of  these  evinces  an  amiable  and  pious  spirit  in  the 
author,  but  the  strong  disapprobation  he  expresses  of  the 
practice  of  forwarding  the  mail  upon  Sundays,  seems  to 
us  to  rest  upon  a  misapprehension.  The  Indian  Sketches, 
although  highly  ])raised  by  the  reviewer,  appear  more 
valuable  as  correct  portraitures  of  savage  manners,  than 
4m  account  of  any  imaginative  power  displayed  in  them. 
The  first-mentioinMl  article  is  by  far  the  most  important 
of  the  three.  It  (Contains  an  ingenious,  though,  on 
some  points,  even  fanciful,  discussion  respecting  the 
4‘4)mparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  blindness  ; 
an  able  sketch  4»f  the  Edinburgh  and  Parisian  systems 
4>f  education  for  the  blind  ;  and  some  interesting  sta¬ 
tistical  details  ivspecting  the  prospects  of  the  Asylum 
lately  established  at  Boston.  A  resolution,  it  appears, 
was  passe<l  by  tlie  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1829, 
requiring  the  select-men  of  the  several  towns  to  make 
returns  respecting  the  number  and  condition  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  colony.  Only  a  few  of  them  complied, 
but  the  deficiency  was  in  some  measure  made  good  by 
the  exertions  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  circulars  were  ad- 
4lresse<I.  By  these  means  advices  were  received  from 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  towns,  that  is  from  somewhat 
less  than  the  half  of  the  wlnde  number  within  the  state. 
1  aking  the  estimate  furnished  by  these  returns  as  a  basis, 
and  adopting  the  census  of  1820,  the  number  of  blind  at 
that  peri4>d  in  New  England  could  not  be  less  than  six¬ 
teen  hundred  ami  fifty.  It  also  appears  from  the  returns 
that  a  large  proporti<m  of  the  blind  in  JNIassacbusetts  are 
in  humble  4!ii*cumstances.  Since  the  year  1825,  an  ap¬ 
propriation  has  lH*en  continued  by  the  legislature,  for  the 
pur|N)se  of  maintaining  a  certain  number  of  blind  pupils 
at  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford.  An 
act  4>f  iiic4»rp4)ratioii  w.'is  granted,  in  March  1829,  to  cer¬ 
tain  |»etiti<»ners,  aiithori/ing  them,  umler  the  title  of  the 
“  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind,”  to  hold  property 


receive  donations  and  bequests,  and  to  exercise  other 
functions  usually  Appertaining  to  similar  corporations 

The  notices  of  European  Literature  are  contained  in 
essays  uptni  the  Upport  of  the  IVIeeting  of  German  Natu 
ralists  at  Heidelberg  in  1829;  Villemain’s  Miscellanies* 
Moore’s  Life  of  Byron;  Stewart’s  IVIoral  Philosophy* 
and  Griesbach’s  Ne  w  Testament.  The  first  of  these  papers 
gives  an  account  of  an  association,  with  the  name  and  oh 
ject  of  which  we  have  already  made  our  readers  acquaint¬ 
ed.  The  reviewer  notices  the  deputation  from  the  French 
savans  connected  with  the  Bulletin  Universel,  and  ex¬ 
presses  a  wish  that  some  American  naturalists  mi^ht 
take  measures  for*  establishing  a  similar  scientific  inter¬ 
course  between  iMirope  and  America.  We  may  remark 
whilst  upon  this  subject,  that  we  hoped  to  hay e  been  aide 
ere  this  to  announce  to  our.  readers  the  formation  of  a 
society  of  Scottish  naturalists,  and  the  departure  of  some 
of  its  members  as«  delegates  to  the  German  Association 
which  meets  this  year  in  Hamburg.  We  trust  the  scheme 
has  only  been  deferred,  not  abandoned. — To  return  to 
the  North  American  Review, — the  critique  of  Villemain’s 
Miscellanies  consists  of  a  series  of  elegant  disquisitions,  as 
multifarious  as  the  t4»pics  .treated  of  in  the  book  itself. 
The  review  of  the  Life  of  Byron  takes  a  view  of  the 
noble  poet’s  character  diametrically  opposed  to  our  own, 
but  ably  brought  out,  and  stated  in  a  manly  and  candid 
tone.  The  article*  on  Griesbach’s  New  Testament  con¬ 
tains  a  judicious  appreciation  of  the  critical  merits  of  that 
celebrated  edition.  That  upon  Dugald  Stewart’s  Philo¬ 
sophy,  although  perhaps  a  little  lengthy,  contains  much 
good  and  ingefiious  rem.ark.  The  following  passage  seems 
to  us  at  once  just  and  well  expressed  ; . 

“  The  distinguishing  characteristic's  of  the  talent  and 
manner  of  Stewart  being  thus,  as  we  have  described  them, 
of  a  nature  to  give  his  works  a  great  popularity,  and  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  exercise  an  extensive  infiuence  upon  public 
opinion,  it  is  not  less  fortunate  for  the  world  than  credit¬ 
able  to  himself,  that  they  are  insfured  throughout  by  the 
purest  and  most  amiable  moral  feelings.  We  are  acquaintwl 
with  no  phih)sophical  writings  in  any  language,  which 
leave  upon  the  mind  a  happier  impi  ession.  The  principles 
which  lie  sets  forth  upon  the  most  important  points  in  the 
theory  of  ethics  are,  in  our  o{dnion,  far  from  being  in  all 
cases  true,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show;  but 
the  tone  of  sentiment  is  uniformly  pure  ;  and  as  it  is  this  that 
determines  the  general  effect  of  the  Avhole  upon  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  mass  of  readers,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  the  effect  is  uniformly  good.  This  amiable  writer  has, 
in  fact,  breathed  into  all  his  works  the  kind,  gentle,  socmjiI, 
and  benevolent  spirit  by  which  he  was  himself  animated. 
He  not  only  teaches  us  to  believe  in  virtue,  hut  brings  the 
celestial  vision  before  us,  in  full  loveliness  and  beauty,  so  as 
to  engage  our  affections  in  her  favour.  He  adopts  and  de¬ 
fends  all  the  liberal  and  philanthrojdc  notions  that  have  ever 
been  advanced  by  the  lovers  of  mankind,  while  he  avoids, 
at  the  same  time,’  the  excesses  by  which  injudicious  parti¬ 
sans  have  so  often  brought,  and  are  still  bringing,  the  best 
of  Cciuses  into  contempt  and  ridicule.  He  is  pious,  without 
fanaticism, — tdieerful  and  benevolent,  without  an  appnwj’h 
to  licentiousness.,  He  is  devotedly  attached  to  liberty,  with¬ 
out  deeming  it  necessary  to  renounce  his  respect  for  socw 
order  and  good  government.  He  believes  in  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  improvement,  without  indulging  in  the  idle  dn*ain 
of  an  earthly  millennium.  It  had  happened,  hya«irt« 
fatality,  that  aliHost  all  the  works  on  moral^  philosoph},  • 
least  in  mcMlern  times,  which  were  written  in  an 
and  attractive  style,  had  inculwUed  princijdes  not  only  la  ^ 
in  themselves,  hut  completely  subversive  of  the  g(HKl  or  f 
of  society.  Ilclvetius^  and.  the  other  French 
the  eighteenth  century,  had  presented  their  ^^^***^^  .‘J 
trines  in  the  dress  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
language,  and  had  introduced  it,  by  this  means,  into 
brilliant  saloons  of  fashion,  and  even  the  boudoirs  o 
ladies.  Hume,  in  like  manner,  had  disguise^l  his 


more  fatal,  because  more  subtle,  poison,  under  one  of 

Te<^t,  and  elegant  forms  that  the  - 

Even  Darwin,  and  the  other 


most  chaste,  cor 
language  has  ever  assumeil. 
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habit,  which  was  singularly  Enough  mistakefi  at 
time  tor  something  highly  graceful  and  attractive, 
p^v  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  had  lent  the  charm  of  a 
1  and  pleasing  ex|M)sition,  as  well  as  the  authority  of 
and  the  cloak  of  religion,  to  a  system  of  absolute 
IfishiieSvS.  In  the  meantime,  the  better  opinions,  if  ad¬ 
duced  at  all,  had  been  maintaine<l  in  a  dry  and  heartless 
dinner,  in  treatises  for  the  most  part  devoid  alike  of  depth 
nd  elegance.  Under  these  circumstances  we  regard  it  as 
a  singularly  fortunate  thing  that  a  writer  shouhl  have  a|>- 
red,  who,  a<lopting  a  system  of  intellectual  and  moral 
ihilosophy  in  the  main  judicious,  free  from  danger  even  in 
its  errors,* ami  inspired  by  a  unihmmly  pure,  amiable,  and 
e]evate<l  moral  feeling,  should  have  been  able  at  the  same 
time  t(Mnten*st  the  world,  and  give  his  notions  a  general 
tK>pularity  by  the  beauty  of  his  language.  The  works  of 
such  a  writer  were  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  the  way 
fur  that  complete  reformation  of  the  the<»ry  of  moral  science 
which  is  s<»  much  needed.  They  want,  it  is  true,  the 
stron*^  originality  of  thouglit,  the  vigorous  correctness  of 
reasoning,  the  nervous  precision  of  language,  which  would 
bj  required  for  elfecting  this  great  object,  but  they  possess 
the  qualities  that  were  proper  for  bringing  about  a  favour¬ 
able  change  ill'  the  state  of  public  sentiment  on  these  mo- 
iheiitous  subjects.  •  They  are  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wililerness  ;  they  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  a 
still  greater  teacher,  and  collect  an  audience  previously  well 
(lis|Hised  to  listen  to,  and  profit  by,  his  instructions.  At 
the  same  time,  by  creating  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
science,  and  thus  leading  many  ]>ersons  to  study  it  with 
correct  prepossessions,  they  tend  to  produce  the  reformer, 
whose  success  they  prepare  and  facilitate.  Such  are  the  great 
services  which  the  writings  of  Stewart  have  rendered,  and 
are  rendering,  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  They  are 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  forever  to  the  respect  and  gratitude 
of  all  good  men.  ” 

■  This  Number  also  contains  a  paper  on  the  character  of 
Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  which  we  consider  the  most  phi¬ 
losophical  and  eloquent  appreciation  of  that  monarch's 
character  we  have  met  with. 

An  essay  on  the  Mexican  revolution,  and  another  on 
"  the  Tone  of  British  Criticism,”  complete  the  contents 
of  the  Number.  The  former  is  an  article  which  will 
richly  repay  the  labour  of  perusing  it,  but  to  which  we 
should  be  doing  injustice  did-  we  attempt  to  pare  it  down, 
so  as  to  render  it  tit  for  appejiring  in  our  columns.  To 
the  other  we  have  a  few  words  to  say. 

Ihe  reviewer  has  here  lost  his  temper,  and,  in  his 
wrath,  he  has  allowed  himself  to  magnify  the  delin¬ 
quencies  of  a  few  scribblers'into  a  token  of  national  jea¬ 
lousy.  We  deny  most  unhesitatingly  that  articles  in 
qalUa-dozen  reviews  and  newspapers  are  to  be  taken  as 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  Great  Britain.  The  geese 
<^kled  loudest  when  the  Gauls  attempted  to  scale  the 
Capitol,  but  the  geese,  though  they  happened  to  be 
the  right  side,  w'ere-not  the  representatives  of  lio- 
maii  feeling.  We  deny,  moreover,  that  there  exists  any 
^uch  jeiilousy  on  the  part  of  the  British  public.  We 
*Ufly  laugh  occasionally  at  some  peculiarities  of  Traus- 
qtlantlc  growth  ;  but  is  that  a  proof  of  hatred  ?  Look  to 
r ranee  at  this  moment  ;  how  eagerly  does  it  hearken 
H  ter  Britain’s  expression  of  approbation  !  And  shall  we, 
p'^h  such  demonstration  to  the  contrary,  believe  that 
nee  IS  jealous  of  us;  because  we  see  caricatures  of  some 
sh  fools  exposed  in  the  Parisian  print- 

*  ^ps?  Lastly,  we  deny  that  there  is  any  the  least  cause 
^jealousy.  America  is  capable  of  becoming  more  than 
can  conceive  ;  hut  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
^nscious  only  ot  the  present,  and  are  not  easily  stirred 

free  America,  all-jiowerful 
i  she  be,  is  like  Bramah  in  the  state  of  contempla- 
abl”*  ncr  energies  cannot  be  directed  outwards.  T’o  eii- 
any  p(»rtion  of  her  to  act  aggressively,  (and  it  is  only 
I*^*^Iy  to  become  hostile  that  nations  are  jea- 
she  must  be  split  down  into  smaller  states,  and 
*nust  be  organised  after  a  ditferent  manner.  Sitiia- 
her  nre,  our  little  coi^k-boat  would  sail  round 

It  hetore  she  could  set  her  sails.  We  repeat 

’  ^**6  is  no  jealousy  or  ill-will  harboured  hv  the  Bri¬ 


tish  public  towards  America,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
reviewer,  had  they  been  made  in  a  calmer  mood,  would 
have  convinced  us  he  harboured  the  very  feelings  he  was 
imputing  to  others. 

In  his  selection  of  instances  of  this  jealousy,  tlie  review¬ 
er  has  been  rather  unhappy.  lie  condescends  only  upon 
the  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  on  Dr  Chaniiing’s  works, 
and  a  late  article  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper.  The  for¬ 
mer,  we  agree  with  liim,  evinces  a  paltry  and  contempti¬ 
ble  spirit.  VV'e  said  so  at  the  time  it  appeared,  and  we 
say  so  again.  We  will  go  farther,  and  siiy  that  the  tone 
assumed  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  tovv.ards  America  has' 
been  uniformly  shutlliiig  and  disreputable.  But  the  paper 
in  the  Scotsman  is  neither  an  attack  upon  America,  nor 
composed  in  a  spirit  of  covert  ill-will  towards  that  coun¬ 
try.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  attack  upon  the  North 
American  Review,  and  that  solely  because  it  does  not  con-, 
ceive  it  suthciently  imbued  with  American  characteris¬ 
tics.  The  North  American  Review  knows  as  well  as  we 
do  that  it  speaks  the  sentiments  only  of  a  portion  of  the 
American  public.  The  Scotsman  merely  says  that  he 
preters  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  their  opponents. 
On  this  point  we  confess  that  our  judgment  is  ilecidedly 
in  favour  of  the  Review,  and  opposed  to  that  of  the- 
respectable  newspaper  we  are  speaking  of;  but  this  is  no 
reason  why  the  Scotsman  should  not  speak  his  mind 
freely,  still  less  is  it  a  reason  why  his  having  declared 
himself  more  favourable  to  that  portion  of  the  American 
public,  whose  opinions  agree  with  his  own,  should  be 
travestied  into  an  avowal  that  he  hates  the  nation. 

After  thus  expostulating  with  the  reviewer,  we  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  even  in  his  anger  he  re-- 
members  his  English  descent,  and  seeks  not  to  tear  asun¬ 
der  the  holy  bands  of  brotherhood  that  must  ever  bind 
the  two  nations  together.  We  confess,  too,  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  better  that  grievances  should  be  loudly,  even  in  tem¬ 
perately,  stated,  than  that  they  should  he  allowed  to  ran¬ 
kle  in  silence.  Freemen  dare  to  expostulate  openly  and 
angrily  ;  the  slave  holds  his  tongue,  and  has  recourse  to 
the  knife.  We  trust  that  the  North  American  Review, 
having  given  vent  to  its  spleen,  will  proceed  in  its  great 
labour  of  pointing  out  merit,  and  exposing  ])retence,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  feel  ])roudly  conscious  that  none  of  its  remarks  ap¬ 
ply  to  us — we  have  always  spoken  of  America  as  it  de¬ 
serves— -and,  in  our  own  sphere,  shall  be  happy  to  do  so 
again. 


De  Z*  Orme.  By  the  author  of  “  Richelieu”  and  Darn- 

ley.”  3  vols.  London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1830. 

This  is  an  historical  romance  of  very  considerable  ta¬ 
lent.  The  author,  Mr  James,  has  already  distinguished 
himself  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  and  the  present  work  will 
not  diminish  the  rejuitation  he  has  gained.  In  these 
times,  when  books  of  fiction  are  remarkable  chiefly  for 
their  childish  insipidity,  it  is  enlivening  to  encounter  a 
mind  of  some  individuality  of  character — some  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  phases  of  nature  and  humanity  which  ai’e 
described.  As  to  the  propriety  of  investing  history  with  a 
fictitious  glitter,  and  mixing  it  up  with  actions  and  charac¬ 
ters  purely  imaginary,  it  is  needless  now  to  speak,  for 
Shakspeare  and  Scott  have  both  committed  the  error,  if 
it  1h*  one. 

What  we  chiefly  have  to  condemn  in  De  L’Orme,  is 
a  seeming  carelessness  in  the  arrangement,  and  a  Inisty 
sketcliiness  of  manner,  which  hurries  the  reader  from 
scenes  an<l  character  with  so  much  rapidity  that  the  mind 
has  scarcely  time  to  make  any  of  them  its  own,  or  to  carry 
away  a  lasting  impression  of  any  one  object  presented  to 
it.  For  this  reason,  when  we  rise  from  the  perusal  ot 
the  three  volumes,  and  begin  to  analyze  the  various  pic¬ 
tures  left  upon  the  ineinory,  we  find  that  they  are  by  no 
means  deeply  engraven,  though  their  colouring  may  have 
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iippeared  brilliant  for  the  moment.  The  desultory  style 
in  which  the  incidents  are  hurried  one  upon  another, 
arises  partly  from  the  author  choosing  to  make  his  hero 
tell  his  own  story.  The  use  of  the  first  person  singular 
implies  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  constant  flow  ot 
personal  narrative,  and  allows  no  time  lor  a  proper  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  various  characters  introduced.  Thus, 
the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  heroine,  a  person  com¬ 
monly  of  no  small  importance  in  novel  and  romance,  are 
involved  in  sad  obscurity.  We  meet  with  her  now  and 
then  indeed,  but  it  is  only  in  imperfect  glimpses,  when 
we  are  made  to  understand  that  she  is  amiable  and  pretty, 
and  exceedingly  in  love  with  the  hero.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  enough  ;  the  reader  enters  not  into  the  warm 
feelings  of  the  lover  ;  his  ]»erception,  of  course,  extends 
only  as  far  as  the  author  has  developed  her  character  ;  he 
secs  nothing  more  in  Helen  than  he  has  himself  seen  in 
casual  meetings  with  many  girls  whose  individual  images 
passed  from  his  memory  without  the  slightest  regret.  For 
the  lady  in  the  Episode  of  Saragossa,  our  feelings  are 
far  more  interested  than  they  ever  are  for  the  heroine;  and 
yet,  in  the  language  of  painters,  the  one  ought  to  have 
been  only  the  middle  distance  to  the  foreground  of  the 
other.  But  Mr  James  likes  not  the  calm  and  lieautifiil ; 
he  cannot  dwell  upon  It,  and  describe  its  points  of  minute 
loveliness  •  his  strength  lies  in  action,  in  the  terrible  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  elements,  and  in  the  unnatural  struggles  of 
human  nature.  The  description  of  the  munleress  is  art¬ 
fully  managed  ;  we  cannot  help  feeling  for  her,  almost 
admiring  her,  though  her  victim  lies  bleeding  before  us. 
Helen,  on  the  other  hand,  never  appears  in  any  situation 
of  a  particularly  trying  nature.  She  is  ilecidedly  a  sweet 
girl,  but  her  sweetness  is  that  of  the  milk  of  a  cocoa-nut. 

.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  analyze  the  story,  as,  from  its 
ramhling  and  desultory  nature,  it  would  be  very  diflicult 
to  do  so.  The  scene  lies  in  France  and  Spain,  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  Philip  the  Fourth.  It 
is  the  history  of  himself  by  an  old  man,  from  his  earliest 
i*ec(dlections,  when,  with  a  bounding  step,  he  hunted  the 
izzard  on  his  paternal  mountains,  down  to  the  period 
when  age  is  carrying  him  back  to  a  second  childhood. 
Though  naturally  of  an  ardent  and  enterprising  disposi¬ 
tion,  his  youth  gliiles  on  in  comparative  quiet.  When 
about  nineteen,  however,  owing  to  ;m  angry  encounter 
with  a  nohleman  of  great  influence  and  power,  the  Mjir- 
quis  de  Saint  Brie,  he  thinks  it  prudent  to  leave  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  pay  a  short  visit  to  Spain.  On  his  way  thither, 
he  encounters  at  an  inn  a  soi-disant  Capuchin,  who  re¬ 
lates  the  following  tale,  which,  as  it  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  also  almost  the  only  specimen  of  humour  in  the  book, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  : 

THE  capuchin’s  TALE. 

‘  Now,  I  pray  you,  mark  me,  gentlemen,*  said  the 
Capuchin,  ‘  and  remember,  my  story  is  true.  If  there  he 
one  word  of  falsehood  in  it,  may  this  be  the  last  dnqi  I 
ever  shall  drink  in  my  life!*  and  th(*reupon  he  filled  his 
cup,  and  emptied  it  to  the  dregs,  with  a  neat,  clear,  self- 
confident  t(»ss  cjilcuhited  to  impress  one  with  the  idea  of 
his  own  belief  in  the  veracity  of  his  tale. 

“  ‘  Once  upon  a  time,  in  i\  certain  town  of  Normandy, 
which  shall  be  nameless, — there’s  no  use  naming  towns 
any  more  than  iR*i*sons,  especially  when  the  Devil  has  had 
any  thing  to  <io  with  either;  but  in  this  town,  which  I 
allude  to,  there  lived  a  young  lady,  as  good  as  young  ladies 
gencnilly  are,  and  a  great  deal  handstuner.  She  ha<l  the 
pret»iest  fisH  in  the  w<»rld,  and  the  prettiest  ankle,  and  the 
]»rcttiest  mouth,  ami  the  prettiest  pei*son  altogether,  s<i  that 
every  body  was  in  hwe  with  her,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor  ;  and  the  whole  town  made  her  an  (►fler.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  whether  it  was  prudery,  or  coquetry,  or  coldness,  or 
what,  matters  not  one  sou  to  my  story  ;  but  nobody  would 
she  marry,  telling  them  all  civilly  that  she  did  not  care  a 
straw  for  them,  and  that  they  might  all  go  back  just  as 
they  came,  and  that  she  should  not  mind  to  see  them  all 
drowned  the  next  day,  as  her  grandmother  drowned  her 
kittens  once  a-month. 

“  ‘  Now,  iu  the  same  town  was  a  young  priest,  the  most 


handsome  man  in  all  the  world,  who,  moreover,  had  th 
vantage  of  being  this  young  lady’s  confessor,  so  that  they 
regularly  once  a- week  ;  for  she  took  good  care  not  to  let*h*^^- 
sins  get  stale,  and  had  them  all  ofl’  her  couscienee  eveiY 
turday  imu’iting.  How  the  business  went  on  I  cannottalc 
U|K)ii  me  t<»8ay,  but  the  Devil  always  got  behind  the  yoim** 
])rii*st  when  he  was  reading  his  breviary,  and  whenever  I*' 
looked  at  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  S.tan  slipped  it 
out  of  the  book,  and  in  he  put  that  of  the  young  lady  * 
that  there  was  fine  work  for  the  young  ])rie‘st's  fancy.^* 

“  ‘  If  it  is  not  true,  every  word* of  it,  may  this  he  thelast 
draiiglit  I  ever  shall  drink  I’  and  he  replenished  his  cup  and 
drained  it  as  before.  * 


“  ‘  Well,  as  I  was  saying,*  continued  the  Capuchin,  ‘one 
morning,  early,  the  priest  went  ont  to  take  a  walk  on  the 
high  hill  behind  the  town,  and  he  was  just  huddrig  out 
pensively  over  the  valley  to  anotlier  hill  beyond,  wbn,  he 
saw,  tripping  up  the  path  before  him,  the  young  lady  his 
penitent,  holding  up  her  ]»etticoat,  not  to  show  heAanklV  but 
to  keep  the  hem  out  of  the  dust.  The  young  priest  lookwl  at 
her  piously,  so  piously,  indeed,  that  he  did  m»t  see  the  Devil 
slip  out  from  a  bush  close  by,  and  niche  him  up  behind  an 
olii  st(uie  cross  that  stood  therciihout.  However,  the  vouriir 
lady  came  up,  and  made  the  young  priest  a  low  curtsey 
with  a  very  dismal  face.  He  could  not  flo  less  than  ask 
what  was  the  matter  with  her,  to  which  she  replied  that 
she  was  very  much  afraid  she  had  committed  a  very  great 
sin.  So  then  the  young  priest  got  into  a  very  great  flutter. 
Heaven  knows  what  sin  he  fancied  she  had  <Wimitte<l,  but 
being  very  anxious  to  hear  all  about  it,  hesaiil  to  her,  ‘  Well 
I  have  Imlf  an  hour  t(»  spare,  and  if  you  think  you  cannot 
get  on  till  Saturday,  I  will  confess  v^ui  now.  *This  place 
is  all  convenient.’ — ‘So  it  is,’  said  the  young  lady,  ‘and 
nobody  ciin  see  us.*  So  down  they  sat  on  the  stone  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  and  she  put  her  mouth  to  his  ear,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  stone  was  not  large  enough  for  both  of  them  to  sit 
(!oiiveuiently,  he  slipped  his  arm  round  her  waist,  just  to 
keep  her  on. 


“  ‘  If  it  is  not  as  true  as  holy  writ,  may  this  be  the  last 
drop  I  shall  drink  in  my  life  1’  and  he  applied  himself  vigor- 
oiisly  again  to  the  good  wine  of  Cahors. 

“  ‘  dh.  Father  Philip,*  said  the  young  lady,  ‘  I  am  afraid 
I  have  committed  a  great  sin, an  abominable  sin.' — ‘  Pish!* 
cried  Father  Philip.  ‘A  very  abominable  sin!’  repeated 
she.  ‘  Out  with  it,  daughter!’  said  the  priest.  ‘  I  have 
fallen  in  love  !’  replied  the  young  hady.  ‘  The  devil  you 
have  !*  cried  Father  Philip.  ‘  D<in’t  interrupt  her,’  whis- 
pered  the  Devil  from  behind.  ‘  I  have  fallen  in  love— with 
a  priest !’  cried  she,  making  a  violent  exertion.  ‘  Oh  !  oh  !* 
s;iid  Father  Philip.  ‘  Oh  !  oh  !’  said  the  Devil  from  behind  ; 
but,  just  at  that  moment,  plump !  down  comes  St  Denis, and 
taps  the  Devil  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  ‘  Hallo  !  Satan,  w'hat 
are  you  about  here  ?’ — ‘  Mind  your  own  business,  Denis,* 
answered  the  Devil,  ‘  and  leave  me  alone  to  mind  mine.’— 

‘  Come,  don’t  be  insolent,’  replied  the  Saint ;  ‘  but  you  shall 
not  make  two  very  good  people  two  very  bad  ones,  while  I  am 

ill  the  land  of  the  living  ; — so  budge  ‘  I’ll  be  d - <1  il  I 

do,*  said  Satan.  ‘  You  don’t  treat  me  like  a  gentleman, 
Maitrc  Denis,  and  yon  know  that  I  am  better  than  you 
are,  both  by  birth  and  educiition.’ — ‘  You  foul-mouthed 
thief!’  cried  the  Saint;  ‘say  that  again  if  you  dare!’— 
‘  What  then  ?’  cried  the  Devil ;  ‘  I  do  say  it  again  !  Now !’ 
and  he  set  his  arms  a-kimho,  and  stuck  out  his  uuder-jawia 
the  Saint’s  face.  But  St  Denis  lost  all  patience,  and  sei¬ 
zing  him  by  the  arm,  and  giving  a  turn  round  as  quick  as 
light,  set  his  tViot  just  under  his  tail,  and,  with  one  kick, 
sent  him  over  the  valley,  to  the  hill  on  the  other  side. 

“  ‘  Tiiat  part  of  the  hill  was  rather  sloppy,  and  the  Devil  s 
hoofs  sticking  in  the  mud,  annoyed  him  greatly; 
floundered  fThout  in  vain  to  get  out,  crying  out — ‘  I 
Denis  was  at  the  Devil  for  getting  me  into  this  mess!’ 

“  ‘  Heartily  had  the  Saint  laughed  to  beliold  S:it;tu  fly 
across  the  valley  like  a  tennis  hall ;  ami  seeing  him  stick  on 
the  other  side,  he  took  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  and  coinin? 
up  with  him  in  a  minute,  he  gave  him  anotlier  kick 
same  part,  whicii  sent  him  just  as  far  as  the  flryt;  .  [!* 
they  went  on,  from  moniitaiii  to  inoiintaiii,  the  Saint  kic  '• 
ing,  and  the  Devil  kicked,  all  through  Normandy,  till  a 
length  the  poor  Devil  got  sore,  and  was  fain  to  cover  him¬ 
self  up  behind  with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  which 
him  such  a  ridiculous  figure,  that  the  Saint  had  nearly 
his  sides  with  laughing  ;  and  a  few  miles  beyond  , 

of  sheer  compassion,  he  mustered  up  a  goml  ki(;k,  and  pitc 
him  into  the  sea.  After  which,  St  Denis  went  back,  # 
the  best  intention  in  the  world,  to  see  what  had  beco®^ 
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h#  orirst  and  the  yoiiiii^  lady,  when  he  lound,  to  his  as- 
l^iJliuieiit,  that  they  had  hath  gone  home.’* 
ti*  And  il’  every  w<jrd  of  this  story  is  iH>t  true,  may  tliis 
l^the  h*-*^*^  drop  I  ever  drink  in  my  life  !’  and  the  Capuchin 
emptied  the  flagon.” 

When  once  fully  afloat  upon  the  world,  our  hero’s  life 
js  one  of  continued  hustle  and  action.  He  becomes  lover, 
exile,  captive,  head  of  a  revolution,  gambler,  diplomatist, 
neral,  captive  a^Giin,  and,  lastly,  husband  and  father. 
The  cameleon-like  ease  with  which  his  character  varies 
its  hue,  stretches  or  conti’cacts,  under  all  these  dilFererit 
fates,  is  perhaps  rather  too  overdrawn  even  for  a  riimarice  ; 
yrt  there  is  a  splendour  and  exuberance  of  fancy  about  it 
which  almost  atones  for  the  improbahility.  The  histori¬ 
cal  characters  of  greatest  importance  with  whom  De 
L’Orme  comes  in  contact  in  the  course  of  his  career,  and 
which  are  well  and  splendidly  dashed  off,  are  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  llichelieii,  Le  Conte  de  Soissoiis,  Bouillon,  and  De 
Uetz.  We  select,  as  the  most  interesting,  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  first  named  minister — a  man  equally  famed  for  his 
great  talents  and  his  criminal  ambition  : 

de  l’oRME’s  first  interview  with  RICHELIEU. 

**  Thus  saying,  he  led  me  into  a  small  hall,  and  thence 
into  a  cahinet  beyoinl,  hung  with  fine  tapestry,  and  lighted 
bv  a  single  silver  lamp.  Here  he  hade  me  sit  down,  and 
left  me.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  door  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  opened,  and  a  cavalier  entered,  dressed  in  a  rich  suit 
of  black  velvet,  with  a  hat  and  [dume.  He  was  tall,  thin, 
and  pale,  with  a  clear  bright  eye,  and  fiiieilecided  features. 
His  beard  was  small  and  pointed,  and  his  face  oval,  and 
somewhat  sharp ;  and  though  there  was  a  slight  stoop  of 
his  neck  and  slioiilders,  as  if  time  <u*  dis<*ase  had  somewhat 
enfeebled  liis  frame,  yet  it  took  nothing  fi*om  the  dignity  of 
his  demeanour.  He  started,  and  seemed  surprisetl  at  see¬ 
ing  any  one  there,  hut  then  immediateiy  advanced,  ami, 
lo<;king  at  me*  foi*  a  moment,  with  a  glance  wliicli  read 
deeply  whatever  lines  it  fell  upon,  ‘  Whoare  yon  ?’  demand- 
id  be:  *  What  do  you  want  ?  What  paper  is  that  in  your 
biad?’ 

**  ‘  My  name,’  replied  I,  ‘  is  Louis  Count  de  L’Orme  ; 
my  business  is  with  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu ;  and  this 
j>aper  is  one  which  1  am  charged  to  deliver  iiit<»  liis  hand.’ 

Give  it  me,’  said  the  stranger,  holding  out  his  hand. 
My  eye  ulanced  (»ver  his  uncleric^al  habiliments,  and  I  re- 
piiwl,  ‘  You  must  excuse  me.  This  paper,  and  the  farther 
iiews  I  bring,  can  only  be  given  to  the  Cardinal  biinself.’ 

“  ‘  It  shall  go  safe,’  he  answered,  in  a  stern  tone.  ‘  Give 
it  to  me,  young  sir.’ 

“  There  was  an  authority  in  his  tone  that  almost  induced 
me  to. comply,  but  reflecting  that  I  might  be  called  to  severe 
accjmnt  by  the  unrelenting  minister,  even  for  a  mere  error 
in  judgment,  I  persisted  in  my  original  determination.  ‘  I 
must  repeat,’  answered  I,  ‘  that  I  can  give  tliis  to  no  one 
hut  his  Eminence  himself,  without  an  express  order  from 
his  own  hand  to  do  sm’ 

Pshaw!’  cried  he,  with  something  of  a  smile,  an<l 
taking  up  a  pen,  which  lay  with  some  sheets  of  paper  on 
the  table,  he  dipped  it  in  the  ink,  and  scrawled  in  a  lai*ge, 
hold  hand, 

“  ‘  Deliver  your  packet  to  the  bearer. 

^  ‘  Richelieu.* 

I  made  him  a  low  how,  and  p!ace<l  tlie  letter  in  his 
aiids.  He  read  it,  with  the  quick  and  intelligent  glance 


0  one  enabled  by  long  habit  to  collect  and  arrange  tl»e  ideas 
Conveyed  to  him,  with  that  clear  rapidity  possessed  almie  by 
men  ot  genius.  In  the  meantime,  I  watched  his  conn te- 
**Hnce,  seeking  to  detect  amongst  all  the  lines,  with  which 
thouglit  Jiad  channelled  it,  any  expression  of  the 
vindictive,  despotic  passions,  which  the  world  charged 
•m  withal,  and  which  his  own  actions  suflicieiitly  evinced 
*****'  l'^*^***^»  however  ;  all  was  calm. 
i>uddenly  raising  his  eyes,  his  look  fell  full  upon  me,  as 


**><1  has  come  down,  word  for  word,  to  the  present  times, 

kilU  ^  hdd  in  Uritaniiy  and  Normandy,  where  many  of  the 

th- v  iorined  the  Devil’s  halti:ig  places,  aie  still  shovn,  and 

We  over  which  the  isaint  is  sui>p  >seil  to  have  kicke<l  him, 

Th“i  day,  termed,  L.t'j  saufs  du  Diablt\  or,  the  Devil’s  jumps, 
il.i' who  told  this  tale  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  repeated 
duel  ‘?*^hterally  as  above,  except  that  he  put  the  Archangel  sJt  Mi- 
Ijjy-  j**  ^he  place  of  St  Denis,  and  made  the  Devil’s  last  leap  to 
reason.^  the  famous  Mont  St  Michael  This,  for  obvious 

tiuu  th  c  though  the  narrator  believed  it  fully  more 


I  was  thus  busily  sc4tn fling  his  countenance  ;  luid  1  know 
nut  why,  hut  iny  glance  sunk  in  the  collisuui. 

“  ‘  lia  !*  said  lie,  rather  mildly  than  otherwise,  ‘  yon 
were  gazing  at  me  very  strictly,  sir.  Are  you  a  reader  of 
conntiMiances?’  ... 

“  ‘  Not  ill  the  least,  IVIonseignenr,*  replied  I ;  ‘  I  was 
but  learning  a  lesson— to  know  a  great  man  when  I  see  one 
another  time.’ 

“  ‘  That  answer,  sir,  would  make  many  a  courtier’s  for¬ 
tune,’  said  the  minister,  ‘  nor  shall  it  mar  yours,  though  I 
niirlerstand  it.  Remember,  flattery  is  never  lost  at  a  court ! 
’Tis  the  same  there  as  with  a  woman — If  it  be  too  thick, 
sin*  may  wipe  some  of  it  away,  as  she  does  her  rouge  ;  but 
she  will  take  care  not  to  brush  olFall  !* 

“  To  be  detected  in  flattery  has  something  in  it  so  degra¬ 
ding,  that  the  blush  rushed  up  into  my  cheek,  with  the 
burning  glow  of  shame.  A  slight  smile  curled  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  lip.  ‘  Come,  sir,’  he  continued,  ‘  I  am  going  forth 
for  half  an  hour,  but  I  may  have  some  questions  to  ask 
yon;  tlierefore,  I  will  beg  you  to  wait  my  return.  Do  not 
stir  from  tiiis  spot.  There  you  will  And  food  for  the  mind,* 
he  proceeded,  pointing  out  a  small  case  of  books  ;  ‘  in  other 
respects,  you  slmll  be  taken  care  of.  I  need  not  warn  you 
to  discretion  :  You  have  proved  that  yon  possess  that  qua¬ 
lity,  and  I  do  not  forget  it.* 

“  rims  speaking,  be  left  me,  and  for  a  few  minutes  I  re- 
inaineil  struggling  with  the  flood  of  turbulent  thouglits, 
wliicii  such  an  interview  ])Ours  iiiioii  the  mind.  T'his, 
then,  was  the  great  and  extraordinary  jMinister,  who  at 
tiiat  moment  hi‘Id  in  his  hands  the  fate  of  half  Europe— 
the  powers  of  whose  mind,  like  Niorder,  the  tempest-god 
of  tile  ancient  Gauls,  raised,  guided,  and  enjoyeil  the  winds 
and  tile  storms,  triumphing  in  the  thunders  of  continmil 
war,  and  the  whirlwinds  of  politiciil  intrigue  !’* 

If  our  limits  permitted  we  might  select  other  passages 
illustrative  of  the  author’s  style  and  manner,  but  the  book 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  will  no  doubt  obtain  the 
circulation  which  its  imn’its  deserve.  As  we  liave  already 
stated,  our  chief  objection  is  to  a  want  of  connexion  in 
the  incidents,  and  to  this  we  may  add,  the  clumsy  method 
of  winding  up  every  thing  at  the  conclusion.  We  see 
no  reason  why,  instead  of  three  volumes,  there  might  not 
have  been  twenty  vvn-itten  in  the  same  strain,  without 
fear  of  injuring  the  tenor  of  the  tale. 


Travels  to  the  Seat  of  War  in  the  Kast,  throiajh  Russia  and 
the  .Crimea,  in  1829.  With  Sketches  of  the  Imperial 
Fleet  and  Army,  Personal  Adventures,  and  Character¬ 
istic  Anecdotes,  Ry  Captain  Janies  Edward  Alexan¬ 
der,  late  IGth  Lancers.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1830.  Pp.  308  and 
327. 

That  class  of  human  beings,  called,  by  the  vulgar,  tra¬ 
vellers,  is  daily  increasing  in  number.  In  former  times, 
the  writer  on  statistics  could  divide  the  earth  into  the 
stationary  and  iiomatlic  nations  ;  and  the  regions  inha¬ 
bited  by  these  two  great  divisions  were  so  defliiitely  mark¬ 
ed  out  from  each  other,  that  no  confusion  could  arise. 
But  novv^,  a  new  race  has  sprung  up  ;  and  we  observe,  in 
the  heart  of  the  most  civilized  and  oldest  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  large  aii<l  influential  body  of  men  who  possess  no 
settled  residence,  who  are  to  be  found  to-day  in  one  coun¬ 
try,  to-moirow  in  unother,  staring  about  them,  and  ma¬ 
king  absurd  remarks,  talking  all  languages,  but  none  of 
them  well.  Tliey  stand  forward  in  avowed  idleness,  and 
are  everywhere  r(*cognised  as  a  peiqde  whose  great  privi¬ 
lege  it  is  to  do  nothing.  They  are  to  be  found,  in  great 
iiiimhers,  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  but  chiefly  in  those 
which  have  any  thing  peculiarly  striking  in  their  scenery 
or  history.  'Their  favourite  haunts  are, —  Italy,  which  is 
inundated  witli  them  in  all  quarters;  France,  especially 
in  the  southern  provinces,  and  in  Paris  ;  Switzerland  ; 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  V'ienria  ;  the  Lakes  in  W  est- 
inorelaiid  ;  and  the  Scotch  Highlands.  A  lew  jiicqiiet 
ilepartrnents  are  generally  stationed  at  Weimar,  Berlin, 
and  St  Petersburgli.  'The  community  has  also  been 
throwing  out  advanced  bodies  ol  late  years,— leelers,  as  it 
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were,  in  the  more  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  other  three  great  quarters  of  the 
globe  ;  they  cannot,  however,  he  considered  as  having  yet 
effected  a  lodgement  there.  This,  however,  is  certain, 
that  wliere  any  striking  event — such  as  a  war  or  a  revo¬ 
lution — occurs,  one  or  more  of  their  number  appear,  as 
unfailingly  as  the  vulture  at  the  scent  of  carrion.  They 
are  fond  of  provvling  about  old  ruins,  and  secluded,  rocky, 
and  woody  scenes.  It  has  not,  however,  been  ascertained 
that  they  are  given  to  commit  acts  of  violence.  Their 
hma’al  and  religious  princijdes  seem  (as  far  as  can  be  dis¬ 
covered)  of  a  iipculiarly  easy  and  graceful  character,  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  put  off  or  on,  as  they  shall  be  found  to 
aceord  with  the  feelings  of  the  nation  in  which  the  wear- 
cj-s  are  for  the  time  resident.  They  aro  great  collectors 
and  retailers  of  gossip  ;  but  their  character  for  veracity 
is  not  quite  unimpeachable.  They  are  remarkable  for 
ci'edulity,  although  this  tendency  is  much  kept  in  check 
by  an  admirable  provision  of  nature,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  believe,  or  disbelieve,  in  conformity  with  th(?ir  friend¬ 
ships  or  enmities.  Their  philological  attainments  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  ; — like  Coleridge’s 
ancient  mariner, 

“  They  pass  from  land  to  land. 

They  have  stramje  power  of  speech 

and  what  is  worse,  they  fasten  upon  the  devoted  listener 
with  the  same  inevitable  eloq'icnce. 

We  leave  to  statesmen  the  serious  consideration,  how 
far  the  existence  of  these  homeless  myriads  is  consistent 
with  the  well-being  and  stability  of  states.  We  leave  to 
divines  the  yet  more  important  enquiry,  w’hether  they  are 
not  the  locusts  of  whom  the  Apocalypse  declares  that  they 
shall  come  upon  the  earth  at  the  sounding  of  the  fifth 
angers  trumpet,  and  have  power  given  to  them  as  the 
]H»wer  of  scorpions?  Our  business  is  with  these  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies  in  their  literary  capacity.  I'hey  belong 
to  the  class  of  authors  whom  Sterne  (we  think)  has  en-  i 
titled,  “  those  who  write  galloping.”  Their  incessant 
change  of  place  gives  them  volatile  habits  even  upon  paper. 
Their  custom  of  looking  more  at  the  outside  than  at 
what  is  beneath  the  surface,  renders  them  superticial. 
Their  want  of  time  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the  value  of 
the  reports  they  pick  up,  prevents  them  from  being  always 
very  trustworthy.  Their  volumes  may  be  looked  uj>on 
as  a  bulkier  kind  of  newspaper  paragra])hs.  They  are 
not  exactly  the  truth,  but  an  unsubstantiallikeness  of  it, — 
their  narrative  is  founded  on  facts, — they  are  the  long 
shadows  wliich  solid  information  throws  before  to  herald 
its  approach.  Idght,  (lii»paiit,  and  agreeable,  they  are  ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  the  devourers  <d’  circulating  libraries.  To 
criticise  severely  such  aerial  beings  would  be  to  fight  with 
a  phantom.  The  only  way  to  dt»  with  them  is,  to  extract 
some  of  tlieir  best  stories, — taking  them  as  we  would  do 
a  merry  tale  over  our  wine, — laughing  at  the  jest  without 
enquiring  too  narrowly  into  its  merits.  "J'his  may  seem 
a  long  introduction  to  Captain  Alexander’s  work,  but  it 
will  save  us  an  immense  deal  of  recapitulaticm  with  his 
successors. 

Captain  Alexander  is  a  military  author,  and  makes 
great  parade  of  his  assiduous  study  of  his  profession.  lie 
is,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  brave  and  honourable  man,  and 
a  good  tlrill  ;  but  his  book,  to  say  the  least,  is  presump¬ 
tive  evidence  against  his  being  any  thing  more.  His  mi¬ 
litary  criticisms  are  entirely  confined  to  the  matter  of 
uniforms,  in  which  he  swins  most  profoundly  learned, 
flis  descriptions  of  engagements  are  not  jiarticularly 
hai»py  ;  and  the  map  prefixed  to  his  second  volume  is  such 
as  no  one,  in  the  slightest  degree  ac(|uainted  with  the 
science  of  map-making,  would  have  allowed  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  with  his  work.  The  Captain’s  story  is  shortly 
this;  lie  sailed  from  England  in  the  beginning  of  IVIay 
182f).  He  experienced  a  brief  delay  in  the  Ikiltic,  from 
tile  ice,  which  had  not  completely  broken  up.  He  stopped 
at  St  Petersburg  tolearu  a  little  Uiiss.  He  was  further 


delayed  at  Moscow  by  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of 
his  accompanying  the  army  against  Turkey  as  a  volun 
teer.  He  experienced  additional  delay  in  the  Crimea* 
At  last  he  joined  Admiral  Greig’s  fleet ;  leinained  ashort 
time  aboard  ;  obtained  leave  to  make  an  excursion  to 
Adrianople  ;  left  that  city  in  the  beginning  of  October 
and  returned  to  Sevastopol  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  was 
apprehended  under  suspicion  of  being  an  English  spv 
He  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  Emperor,  who  apologized  for  the  harsh  and  un 
deserved  treatment  he  had  received.  In  a  few  days  he 
returned  to  England,  over  Sweden,  Denmark,  anil  the 
Netherlands.  The  narrative  affords  a  lively  picture  of 
theappearance  presented  by  Russia  and  European  Turkey 
during  the  last  campaign,  to  a  traveller  making  a  hasty 
transit  through  these  countries.  It  is  amusing,  and  must 
serve  even  a  higher  purpose,  till  more  precise  and  authen¬ 
tic  information  can  be  obtaine<l.  Our  great  objection  is 
the  want  of  <lates.  The  author  apologizes  for  this  omis¬ 
sion  by  saying,  that  to  have  given  them,  except  in  the  case 
of  great  (q)erations,  would  have  been  attributing  too  much 
importance  to  the  motions  of  a  judvate  individual.  Our 
reply  is,  that  he  has  omitted  them  even  in  the  case  «d‘ 
great  military  movements ;  and  as  to  what  regards  the 
I»riv.ate  individual,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  know  what 
events  are  most  likely  to  have  fallen  under  his  own  oh- 
servation  ;  for,  in  his  narrative,  he  makes  no  distinction 
between  what  he  has  seen  and  what  he  knows  oidy  from 
report.  The  camj)aigii  opened  in  February,  and  closed 
before  the  end  of  September.  Cajitain  Alexander  left 
England  in  May,  and  exjierienced  no  less  than  four  de¬ 
tentions  np(m  the  road  ; — how  long  was  he  in  the  seat  of 
war  ?  This  is  a  <juestion  of  some  importance. — We  sub¬ 
join  an  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  executed  : 


THE  PLAGUE  AT  SEVASTOPOL. 

“  Beside  the  (|uai’antine  Bay,  on  whose  left  were  the 
dispersed  remains  of  buildings,  there  was  a  large  open  space, 
enclosed  with  a  high  w’all,  and  containing  several  ranges  of 
houses :  at  the  gate  of  this  enclosure  we  dismounted,  and 
were  received  by  the  superintendent  and  doctor  of  the  (pia- 
rantine.  On  entering,  we  found  the  rocky  shore  covered 
with  fifteen  hundred  Turkish  prisoners;  they  formed  pic¬ 
turesque  groui)s  as  they  sat  and  stood  on  the  uneven  sur¬ 
face  ;  and  numerous  caves  were  below  them,  in  which  these 
unfortunate  Osmanlees  lived.  We  then  went  towards  a 
sentinel  guarding  a  low-browed  cave,  enclosed  by  a  railingt 
and  the  entrance  t(»  which  was  washed  by  the  waves:  here 
were  the  victims  of  the  fatal  pest. 

“At  the  mouth  of  this  cavern  of  death  the  coiqise  of  a 
Russian  sailor  was  lying,  whf»  had  just  expired:  he  was 
one  of  the  crew  of  an  infected  bai'k,  from  the  shores  ot 
Roumelia;  a  blackene<l  arm  was  but  partially  covered  with 
a  winding-sheet ;  a  funeral-boat  was  moored  near,  which 
was  about  to  convey  the  body  to  a  distjxnt  ]>art  of  the  beach 
for  interment  with  quick  lime:  two  wooden  cots,  on  which 
many  hatl  breathed  their  last,  from  the  horrid  disease, 
were  lloatingon  the  w’ater,  and  a  heap  of  the  ch»thes  of  the 
deceased  were  smouldering  and  consuming  with  a  slow  hre 
beside  where  we  stood. 

“  The  (jovernor  then  ordered  some  of  the  infected  to  In; 
brought  out  of  the  cavern  for  inspection  ;  first,  there aj»i ►ear¬ 
ed  a  stout  young  man  who  had  just  been  attacked,  and  had 
not  yet  become  much  enfeebled  by  the  malady  :  he  walkcu 
between  two  assistants  (convicts)  who  ha<l  a  most  haggaid 
and  care-worn  look,  and  were  clothed, in  tarred  jacket^, 
trowsers,  and  gb>ves,  \vhich  are  non-conductors  ot  iid»*c- 
fion.  The  face  of  the  patient  was  of  a  yellowish  hue,  am 
he  startecl  when  he  observed  his  dcjid  companion  ;  but,  ic- 
covering  himself,  he  replied  to  the  <piestions  that  were  pu 
to  him  ;  he  said  he  felt  feverish,  and  parched  with  thus  ♦ 
and  after  putting  out  his  tongue,  which  was  «piite 
he  strip]>ed  off  liis  shirt,  when  infiained  buhoes 
urnier  his  arms,  and  an  incij»ient  one  on  the  call  m  j* 
left  leg.  He  was  then  taken  back,  and  an  old  man,  in  1 1 
last  stJige  of  debility,  was  brought  before  us;  he 
stand,  and  s<it  d«»wn  on  the  r<K*k  whilst  he  showed  the<  ai 
spots  on  his  body.  A  third  victim  was  then  carried  out  ni  ^ 
slieet*  he  was  literally  in  articulo  mortis.  He  ^ 

hullotv  sepulchral  voice,  that  his  time  was  come;  the 
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ortification  were  very  apparent  all  over  his  attenuated 
®  he  expired  with  a  stilled  groan,  whilst  the  as- 

IlTwnts  were  conveying  iiiin  into  the  ««vei  n. 

Tihe  whole  scene  was  one  ot  thrilling  horror;  and  we 
re  so  much  taken  up  with  contemplating  the  melancholy 
^Vbition,  that  we  did  not  observe  that  the  breeze  was 
rtiiur  towards  us  the  smoke  trom  the  clothes  ot*  the  dead  ; 
"  d  we  inhaled  it  for  a  considerable  time,  but  it  wasattend- 
Yvitli  no  bad  etfects,  thougb  we  did  not  feel  at  our  ease 
f  r  some  time  after.  We  then  left  this  abode  of  disease  and 
dl'ith  to  return  homeward.  Many  of  the  Turks  were  at 
their  evening  prayers  as  we  jiassed ;  they  had  spread  out 
their  little  carpets*  by  the  side  of  which  lay  their  slippers, 
and  were  prostrating  themselves  in  silent  adoration  to¬ 
wards  the  Holy  City;  some  of  the  youths  were  singing 
plaintive  airs,  and  some  were  preparing  their  couches,  and 
(lisapj>earing  in  the  caverns. 


The  Midsummer  Medley,  for  1830.  A  Series  of  Comic 
Tides,  Sketches,  and  Fiujitive  Votaries,  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  By  the  Author  of  “  Brambletye  House,”  &c. 
&c.  2  vols.  12mo.  Loudon.  Colburn  and  Bentley. 
1830. 

We  have  always  looked  upon  Horace  Smith  as  an 
aijreeable  enough  small  man,  but  assuredly  nothing  more. 
The  present  work  fully  confirms  this  view  of  his  intellec¬ 
tual  character.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  poorest  which 
Mr  Smith  has  yet  given  to  the  public.  It  is  a  sort  of 
omni-gather um,  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  “  Fugitive 
Vagaries,”  the  success  of  which  he  evidently  considers  a 
good  deal  dependent  on  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  he 
has  brought  them  out.  Feople  are  commonly  in  good 
humour  at  midsummer,  and  disposed  to  be  more  easily 
satisfied  than  when  the  wind  blows  keen  from  the  east, 
and  the  sky  is  thick  and  muddy.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  for  Mr  Smith,  the  midsummer  of  the  year  1830 
does  not  appear  to  be  like  the  midsummer  of  any  other 
year  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  has  fully^  as  much 
of  a  November,  as  a  June  or  July  look.  Hence,  people 
are  not  in  one  whit  better  humour  than  usual,  and  “  Fu¬ 
gitive  Vagaries”  are  as  likely  to  be  dealt  critically  with, 
as  on  Candlemas  day. 

When  Mr  Smith  was  a  young  man,  he  and  his  brother 
hit  upon  a  lucky  idea,  and  by  the  publication  of  “  Re¬ 
jected  Addresses,”  obtained  at  once  the  character  of  wits. 
They  have  been  struggling  hard  ever  since  to  support  this 
character,  but  by  no  means  with  unequivocal  success. 
Nay,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  they’’  have  Avritten  some  as 
dull  things  as  we  could  Avish  to  read  on  the  shortest, 
much  less  on  the  longest,  day  of  the  year.  In  the  “  Mid¬ 
summer  Medley,”  dulness,  Ave  think,  on  the  Avlude,  pre¬ 
ponderates.  There  is  a  mixture  of  both  prose  and  verse, 
hut  in  too  many  instances,  the  “  Comic  Tales  and  Sketch¬ 
es’  look  as  if  the  author  sat  doAvn  Avith  the  most  deadly 
uitention  of  being  lively  in  spite  of  fate  ;  and  his  humour, 
consequently’^,  instead  of  gushing  out  sjiontaneously’’  like 
fountain,  becomes  frequently  forced,  and  almost  pain- 
As  a  poet,  Mr  Smith  Avas  al way’s  rather  below  par  ; 
a  novelist,  he  is  respectable,  but  a  little  heavy;  as  a 
'vriter  in  magazines,  he  wants  versatility,  and  seems  to 
ave  run  himself  out.  He  is  never  absolutely^  contempt- 
fide,  but  he  is  often  feeble  and  unimpressive.  His  “  Tour 
bjthe  Lakes,”  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  rbynie  which 
IS  b  ugitiv’e  Vagaries”  contain  ;  and  as  a  pleasant  enough 

dtle  bit  ot  prose,  Ave  subjoin  the  following  introduc- 
hon  to 

I  h  ^*’^l>i«in  Tale  !  Positively  I  cannot  relate  it  unless 
^*^^kiau  listeners;  and  to  become  such,  my  auditors 
all  sit  cross-legged,  and  in  a  circle  ;  which  is  as  indis- 
of  tl  V*  P*’<>P*^J*  inspiration,  Jis  was  the  tripod  to  that 
liav*^'^**^*^**^  Fythoness.  ()  tie  cross-legged  jiersoiiage  I  must 
jjji  events,  to  jireveiitmy  imagination  from  Hiigging; 

^  there  is  no  tailor  at  hand,  thou,  gentle  reader,  must 
perf  operation.  There  !  that  attitude  will  do 

^*tly  Well ;  your  chair  looks  like  an  ottoman ;  you 


yourself  have  the  aspect  of  a  Turk  and,  as  far  as  exteriors 
go,  there  is  nothing  farther  to  be  desired  of  either.  But 
haA’e  you  prepared  your  mind,  most  accommodating  reader, 
as  well  as  your  body  ?  Have  you  laid  in  a  stock  of  the  ge¬ 
nuine  Arabian,  blind,  unenquiring  credulity?  Somelx^y 
said  of  Louis  XIV.,  ‘  qu*il  avoit  la  foi  du  charbonnier.** 
Yours  must  be  as  implicit  and  omnivorous.  I  Avill  have 
no  uplifting  of  hands,  no  enlarging  of  eyes, — not  one  of  Mr 
Fudge  Burchell’s  exclamations.  If  you  cannot,  upon  the 
present  pinch,  suppose  the  flat  ceiling  of  the  room  in  which 
you  are  reading  to  be  the  pointed  top  of  a  tent,  and  yonder 
draperied  windoAV  to  be  the  opening  in  its  front,  command¬ 
ing  an  extensiA’e  view  over  the  great  Avilderness  of  Parari, 
it  Avill  be  of  no  use  to  listen  to  me.  Look  !  yonder  are  the 
camels  kneeling  doAVii  at  the  wells ;  and  hark  !  what  n 
pleasant  cooling  sound  is  it  to  hear  them  sucking  up  the 
Avater  Avith  their  ])arcbed  mouths  !  Ha  I  the  men  are 
quarrelling  at  the  farther  Avell ;  all  struggling  to  be  first 
to  fill  their  skins  and  leathern  bottles.  Lo!  daggers 
are  gleaming  in  the  air !  it  cannot  be  helped  ;  the  sand 
round  abiuit  the  margin  of  the  Avater  is  generally  stained 
Avith  blood.  Well,  let  tbem  fight,  Ave  Avill  begin  our  story, 
for  tins  clashing  of  steel  Avill  soon  be  oA’er. — But  what  is 
it  to  be?  Shall  it  be  one  of  the  tales  of  Lokman  the  fabu¬ 
list,  the  kinsman  of  Job,  Avho  li\’ed  to  the  time  of  l)a\’id  ? 
or  of  Sandabar,  Avho  died  only  one  hundred  years  before 
(*brist?  Shall  I  recount  to  you  the  marvellous  history  of 
Solomon’s  magical  ring,  or  divulge  some  of  the  secrets  he 
learned  by  knoAving  the  language  of  birds?  or  conjure  up 
before  you  the  dwarf  spirit,  little  in  stature,  but  tremen¬ 
dous  ill  power,  Avho  dwells  in  the  dark  bowels  of  the  earth, 
beneath  the  grey  pyramid  ? 

“  You  areaAvare,  of  course,  that,  according  to  the  Arabian 
creed,  a  bird,  called  Manoh,  issues  from  tbe  brain  of  every 
dead  person,  and  haunts  his  se]Milchre,  uttering  lamentable 
screams,  and  divulging  to  the  ears  of  tbe  initiated  all  the 
secrets  and  the  crimes  of  the  defunct  ?  Shall  I  reveal  some 
of  these  dread  mysteries?  No  ;  ‘  this  eternal  blazon  must 
not  be  to  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.’  I  Avill  tell  you,  instead, 
the  story  of  Hatem  Tai,the  greatest  Avarrior,  and  the  keen¬ 
est  hunter,  that  ever  drew  a  SAVord  or  Avound  a  horn  in 
Arabia.” 

If  Mr  Smith  thinks  Ave  have  spoken  too  seA^erely  of 
him,  let  him  tiike  care  to  publish  his  next  Medley  in  the 
middle  of  a  Iwna  fide  summer,  and  not  merely  at  mid¬ 
summer  time.  If  Ave  liad  blue  skies  and  soft  zephyrs,  we 
might  come  to  like  his  apostrophes  to  Italian  Image- 
Boys,  and  histories  of  Mark  Higginbothams. 


Anecdotes  of  the  Three  Nations,  Original  and  Selected, 

By  Robert  Uhambers,  Author  of  the  “  Rebellions  in 

Scotland,”  &c.  Edinburgh.  William  Tait.  1830. 

Royal  18mo.  l*p.  50G.  (Unpublished.) 

This  work  is  only  going  through  the  press,  but  we 
have  been  favoured  Avith  a  perusal  of  all  the  sheets  yet 
ready.  It  bids  fair  to  be  an  interesting  and  well-ar¬ 
ranged  collection  of  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  men  and 
things  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  In  the  first 
department,  which  is  the  Scottish,  the  ingenious  editor 
has  introduced  a  number  of  anecdotes  and  historiettes  hi¬ 
therto  unpublished,  and  from  the  various  sources  from 
which  he  has  selected  the  remainder,  he  has  been  pretty 
successful  in  keeping  back  all  the  more  hackneyed  and 
oft-repeated  jeux  d'esprit.  We  shall  entertain  our  readers 
with  some  of  the  stories  Avhich  IVIr  Chambers  has  col- 
le<;ted,  most  of  which  are  as  yet  as  good  as  manuscript,  as 
the  work  itself  Avill  not  appear  for  several  weeks  : 

EDINBURGH  LAWYERS. 

“  The  Edinburgh  lawyers  of  the  last  age  were  a  race  A’^ery 
much  addicted  to  hard  drinking.  Drinking,  indeed,  in¬ 
truded  itself  into  every  scene  of  their  lives;  and,  as  much 
of  their  business  was  nei^essjirily  performed  in  taverns,  on 
account  of  the  Avretched  accommodation  of  their  own  houses 
ill  the  old  toAvn,  the  ink-glass  and  the  claret-stoup  Avere 
alike  dear  to  them  ;  and  they  could  scarcely  attempt  to  take 
a  supply  from  the  one,  but  the  pen  wjis  in  danger  of  being 
imiuersisl  ill  the  other.  These  habits  clung  to  them  till  a 
very  recent  period,  as  some  anecdotes  of  men  still  alive  will 
testify. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


“  A  pftntleman,  now  retireil  from  pnbliu  lifr,  but  who  nswl  to  frequent  a  tavern  in  a  low  strert  fii  Erlinbnrjyrh  cnIW 

will  be  lorijjr  i*f*nr|pinlH*red  for  his  talent  of  siiyinj^  thirijiifs,  the  Potterrow,  where,  it  their  ar(*oniino(lntioiis  were  not  Qf 

•  was  one  iii^ht  eiij^agefl  with  a  Jinl;:fe  in  a  treinendons  bouse,  the  first  onler,  they  had  at  fenst  no  rause  to  eoin])lai/i  ofthe 
which  lasted  all  nij'lit,  and  till  within  a  single  hour  of  the  scantiness  of  their  victuals.  One  day,  as  the  landladv 
time  when  the  court  was  to  meet  next  inorninir.  The  two  |  brin^jin^  in  a  third  supply  of  some  particularly  iiood’disi, 
'cronies  had  little  more  than  lime  to  wash  themselves  in  j  she  thus  addressed  them  : — ‘  They  ca’  ye  the  literawti  f 

their  rest»ective  houses,  when  they  had  to  meet  again  in  |  believe;  od,  if  they  were  to  ca’ ye  the  eaterawti,  they  would 

their  profesnional  capacities  of  judge  and  pleader,  in  the  be  nearer  the  mark.’” 

Parliament  House.  Mr  C  ■■■-,  it  appears,  had,  in  the  reasons  for  the  scotch  being  great  smugglers. 

hurry  of  his  toilet,  thrust  the  pack  of  cards  he  had  been  I  “  An  Englishman  once  ex jn  essed  great  surprise,  in  a  c^m- 

using  over  night  into  the  pocket  ot  his  gown  ;  and  thus,  as  pany  of  literati  at  Eilinburgh,  that  the  Scotch  should  1h*8o 
he  was  alauit  to  open  the  pleading,  in  pulling  out  his  hand-  much  addicte<l  to  smuggling,  seeing  that  they  are  a  remark- 
kerchief,  he  also  pulled  out  fifty-two  witnesses  of  his  last  ably  sober  and  moral  ]>eople.  He  thought  it  must  be  much 
night’s  debauch,  which  fell  scattered  within  the  bar.  <  Mr  j  against  their  conscience.  *  Oh,  not  at  all,  sir,*  said  Mr 
C— ,’  said  his  judicial  associate  in  guilt,  with  the  utmost  I  H  ■-  d,  a  noted  punster,  who  was  present  ;  ‘  what  is 
coolness,  <  before  ye  begin,  1  tbink  ye  had  better  tak  up  I  conscience  but  a  small  still  voice.’ — ‘  Fartlier,’  added  Pro- 

your  hand.*  I  lessor  W - ,  ‘  it  is  the  worm  that  never  dies.*  ” 

“  An  equally  wet  and  witty  barrister  one  Saturday  en-  ^  .a  lad  in  his  day. 

countered  an  equally  bacchanalian  senatorial  friend,  in  the  “  When  Dr  Thomson  (father  of  Dr  Andrew  Thomson 
course  of  a  walk  to  Leith,  llernembering  that  he  had  a  >  of  Edinburgh)  was  minister  of  Markincli,  he  happened  to 
good  jigot  of  mutton  roiisting  for  dinner,  he  invited  his  |  preach  from  the  text,  ‘  Ia>ok  not  up(ui  wine  when  it  is  red 
friend*  to  accompany  him  home  ;  and  they  acctUMlingly  dined  j  in  the  cup from  which  be  made  a  most  eloquent  and  im- 


iessor  W- 


A  LAD  IN  HIS  DAY. 


“  When  Dr  Thomson  (father  of  Dr  Andrew  Thomson 
of  E<liriburgh)  was  minister  of  Markincli,  he  happened  to 
preach  from  the  text,  ‘  Ia>ok  not  upiui  wine  when  it  is  red 


together,  secundum  moreni  sotitnm.  After  dinner  was  over, 
wine  and  cards  I'oinmeiiced  ;  and,  as  the  two  frieinls  were 
alike  fond  of  each  of  these?  recreations,  neither  ever  thought 
of  reminding  the  other  of  the  advance  of  time,  till  the  church 
bell  next  day  disturbed  them  in  their  darkened  chamber 
about  a  quarter  before  eleven  o’clo4?k.  The  judge  then  rising 
to  depart,  Mr  — —  walked  behind  him  to  the  outer  door, 


pressive  discourse  against  drunkenness,  stating  its  fatal  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  head,  heart,  and  purse.  Several  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  were  levelled  at  two  cronies,  with  whom  he  was  well 
acijuainted.  who  frequently  poured  out  libations  to  the  rosy 
gcMi.  At  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation,  the  two  friends 
met,  the  doctor  being  close  behind  them.  ‘  Did  you  hear 
yon,  Johnie  ?*  quoth  the  one.  ‘  Did  I  hear’t !  Whadidiia 


with  a  Ciindle  in  each  hand,  by  way  of  slujwing  him  out.  bear’t?  I  ne’er  winked  an  ee  the  haill  sermon.’ — ‘  Aweel, 
*  Tak  care,  my  lord,  tak  care,’  cried  the  kind  host,  most  an’ what  thought  ye  o’t?’ — ‘  Adeed,  Davie,  I  think  he’s  been 
anxiously  holding  the  candies  out  of  thedf)or  into  the  sunny  R  i^d  in  his  day,  or  he  coudna  ken’d  sae  weel  about  it!  Ah, 
street,  along  which  the  people  were  pouring  churchwards  ;  he’s  been  a  slee  hand  the  minister  !*  ” 

‘  tak  care  ;  there’s  twa  steps.*  ”  the  new  cut. 

“  The  taverns  to  which  Edinburgh  lawyers  of  those  days  “  An  old  Scotch  clergyman,  who  had  an  old  tailor  fur 
resorieil  were  generally  vei*y  uhscui  e  and  mean — at  least  his  man,  w'as  one  <lay  riding  home  troin  a  neighbouring  pa- 
such  they  would  now  appear ;  and  many  of  them  were  so  j  risli,  w'here  he  had  been  assisting  in  the  celebration  of  the 
peculiarly  situated  in  the  profound  recesses(»f  the  old  town,  '  sacrament.  ‘John,’  cried  lie,  ‘how  comes  it,  do  you  think, 
as  to  have  no  light  from  the  sun,  so  that  tlie  inmates  had  |  that  my  young  brother  there  should  havesuch  great  assein- 
to  use  r4mdles  continually.  A  small  ])arty  of  legal  gentle-  |  hlagesof  peo]de  hearing  him,  when  I,  for  instance,  although 


time  to  rise:  ye  ken  I’m  a  married  man,  and  should  be  sir;  it’s  the  new  cut ;  it’s  just  the  new  cut.’ ” 
early  at  haine.’  And  so  they  all  rose,  and  ]»repared  to  stag-  nae  motive. 

ger  liome  tliroiigh  the  lam[i-lighted  streets  ;  when,  lo  !  and  Every  body  is  aware  of  tiie  indolent  character  of  the 

behold!  on  their  emerging  from  the  tavern,  they  suddenly  I  author  of  ‘dhe  Seasons;*  ot  his  being  fiiiind  once  in  a 
found  tliemselves  pn>jected  into  the  blaze  of  a  slimmer  after-  I  garden,  eating  fruit  off  a  tree  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
iMKUi,  hikI,  at  the  same  time,  iiinler  the  gaze  of  a  thousand  &c.  A  trieiid  one  day  entered  his  room,  and  finding  him 
curious  eyes,  whicli  were  directed  with  surprise  to  their  in  hed,  although  the  day  was  far  spent,  asked  him,  in  the 
tipsy  ami  negligent  figures.  How  they  got  home,  under  name  ot  wonder,  why  he  did  not  get  up?  ‘  Man,  1  haeuae 
such  circumstances,  tlirough  a  crowd  of  sober  and  iinsyin-  motive,’  replied  the  poet.” 


tipsy  ami  negligent  figures.  How  they  got  home,  under 
such  circumstances,  through  a  crowd  of  sober  and  iinsyin- 
pathizing  spectators,  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.” 

the  rev.  MR  SHERRI  FF  OF  KIRKALDY. 

“  Innnmerahle  characteristic  anecdotes  are  told  of  thisce- 
lebratisl  clergyman,  who,  for  native  huinoni*  ami  unri‘strain- 
ed  fiwlom  of  spwch,  never  perhajis  hail  his  equal  in  the 
L’hiirch  of  Scotland.  It  was  one  of  his  many  eccentricities 
to  8|»eak  of  secular,  and  even  fuiniliar  things,  in  the  time  of 
<Iivine  service,  8(»  as  soinetiines  to  overset  the  gnivity  of  his 
congregation.  In  the  year  1791,  when  a  number  of  vuliin- 
twr  C4>rjw  were  raistil  throughout  the  country  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  government,  a  Kirkaldy  weaver,  who  had  got  him¬ 
self  newly  decked  out  in  the  fiaming  iitiifonn  of  the  Kirk¬ 
aldy  brigade,  came  one  Sunday  into  church,  alter  the  coin- 
inenceiiieiit  of  divine  service,  and  ke])t  lounging  about  for 
some  time  in  the  passage,  to  show  hiins«‘lf  in  his  new  attire,  I 
although  repeatedly  offered  turcoinimNlulion  in  the  jiews.  i 
JVJr  Sherrilf  was  only  prevented  from  immediately  repre¬ 
hending  his  vanity  by  his  being  engaged  in  pi*ayer ;  hut,  ' 
when  tliat  was  concluded,  he  haikeil  over  the  pulpit  and  ' 
said  to  the  new  soldier,  ‘  Sit  down,  lad  ;  we  ken  ye’ve  gotten 
new  hreeks,  and  we’ll  tak  a  leuk  at  them  when  the  kirk 
skails.”* 

A  RIfEEP’s-EYE  VIEW. 

“  A  gentleman  of  Edinburgh,  lieing  in  love  with  a  lady 
at  Portoliello,  (a  sea-lmtliing  village  two  miles  from  the 


who  was  JESSE  r 

“  An  old  schoolmasier,  who  usually  heard  his  pupils  once 
a- week  through  Watls’  Scripture  History,  ami  afterwanls 
askwi  them  ]U'oiniscuously  such  questions  as  suggested  them¬ 
selves  to  Ills  mind,  one  ilay  desired  a  young  urchin  to  tell 
him  wlio  Jesse  was?  when  the  boy  briskly  replied,  ‘  lb« 
Flower  of  Dumblane,  sir.’  ” 

THE  LAIGH  GREEN. 

“  Some  years  ago,  a  poor  boy  went  into  a  sliop  in  Glasgow, 
which  belonged  to  one  of  the  bailies.  The  hoy  having  aa 
interesting  appearance,  the  magistrate  put  some  question  tu 
him  respecting  his  education  and  moral  instruction.  ^1”^ 
these  points  lie  found  the  hoy  very  ignorant,  as  might  be 
expected.  The  magistrate  also  enquired  of  him  how  he  was 
employed  on  the  Sunday,  ami  was  told  that  he  begged  ea 
the  week  days,  and  fdayed  himself  on  the  Sabbath  da>* 
‘  What !’  says  the  bailie,  ‘  is  that  the  way  you  spend  tie 
Sabbath  day  ?  Do  you  know,  iny  lad,  where  all  tho^ 
that  play  themselves  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?’ — ‘  Ay,  sir,  sa)S 
the  hoy  ;  ‘  they  gang  to  the  Laigh  Green.” 

“  When  the  first  ^Iusi<*al  Festival  took  place  at  la- 
burgh,  there  was  a  great  hustle  for  some  time  hetore  ‘*J***^jJj 
the  musicians,  and  much  fear  was  expressed  lest  there  shou  j 
not  he  a  sufficient  number  of  violin-players  in  town,  to 
that  department  of  the  orchesti*a.  An  old  woman  who  coii 


LITERARY  GUZZLEMENT. 


“  Hume,  Smith,  and  other  literati  of  the  last  ceiitury,  j  pay  him  weel !’” 


to  a  friend, — ‘  Faith,  they’ll  no  get  our  John,  unlt*J>8  / 


\ 
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\Ve  shall  return  to  this  amusing  volume  at  some  early 

opportunity* 


The  History  and  Topography  of  the  United  States. 
Kdited  by  John  Howard  Hinton,  A.M.  Illustrated 
with  a  series  of  Views,  drawn  on  the  spot,  and  en¬ 
graved  on  Steel.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  London.  Jen¬ 
nings  and  Chaplin.  August,  1830. 

This  work,  which  is  to  appear  monthly,  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  thirty  Parts,  and  will  f(»rm  two  handsome 
quarto  volumes.  Of  the  merits  of  the  history  which  it 
is  to  contain,  we  cannot  yet  spe.ak,  although  the  specimen 
before  us  seems  to  be  respectably  executed.  The  engra¬ 
vings,  which  are  three  in  number,  besides  the  vignette, 
are  not  first-rate,  hut  they  are  distinctly  executed,  and 
are  interesting.  They  represent,  1st,  “  Piazza  of  Con¬ 
gress  Hall,  Saratoga  Springs  2d,  “  A  View  of  New- 
haven,  Connecticut,  comprehending  Yale  College  and 
3(i,  “  City  Hall,  New  York,”  The  vignette  is  a  view  of 
the  bay  of  New  York. 


The  Seasons,  and  Castle  of  Indolence,  By  James  Thom¬ 
son.  With  I^otes,  Original  and  Selected,  To  which  is 
prefixed,  the  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D,  Edinburgh.  Stirling  and  Kenney.  1830. 
24ino.  Pp.  270. 

This  edition  of  Thomson’s  works  recommends  itself  to 
the  public  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  neatness.  The 
notes  also,  with  which  it  is  accompanieil,  were  contribu¬ 
ted,  we  understand,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Buchan,  the  late 
Dr  llobert  Anderson,  and  the  late  K.  Williamson  Bur¬ 
nett  of  Monboddo.  There  are  likewise  a  frontispiece  and 
vignette,  the  latter  representing  Musidora  at  the  spring. 


An  T — aillegan ;  Comh-chrunneachadh  ohan,  oran.  agus 
dhuanag,  Le  Seuinas  Munro.  Glaschu.  W.  U. 
M‘Phun.  1830.  32mo.  Pp.  64. 

This  is  the  first  pocket  collection  of  songs  published  in 
the  Gaelic  language,  and  contains  the  best  which  that 
language  affords.  They  are  neatly  printed  and  arranged. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


NUGiE  LITERARIiE. 

James  Jlrowne,  LL.D, 

Hac  Nugffi  in  seria  ducent. 

Superstition  and  Sophistry. — Truth  can  never  he 
employed  in  ilefence  of  falsehood  ;  in  other  words,  a  sys¬ 
tem  founded  in  error  can  only  be  maintained  by  decep- 
tion ;  and  hence  sophistry  is  the  natural  ally  of  supersti- 
tion.  All  history  bears  testimony  to  the  justness  of  this 
remark.  Religion,  in  its  purhy  the  first  of  blessings,  the 
ornament  of  our  nature,  and  the  source  of  all  true  virtue 
®nd  happiness,  when  debased  by  ignorance,  or  corrujited 
y  superstition,  becomes  a  bane  and  a  curse  ;  searing  the 
^rt,  blinding  the  understanding,  and  vitiating  the  moral 
lp*ceptions  of  mankind,  at  the  same  time  that  it  engen- 
the  most  mischievous  delusions,  and  opposes  a  for- 
*uidable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the 
funeral  improvement  of  the  human  race.  Corruptio  op^ 

. .  P^'^ma,  says  the  well-known  proverb  ;  and  in  no- 
S  *8  this  pessimism  more  conspicuous  or  more  malig- 
than  in  the  sophistication  of  the  mind,  and  the  dis¬ 


position  it  creates  for  the  ready  reception  of  all  manner 
of  errors,  fallacies,  and  absurdities.  Hundreds  of  ex¬ 
amples  might  he  produced  to  prove  that  this  is  not  fan¬ 
ciful  speculation,  but  a  just  representation  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  tendency  of  false  religion,  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  real  interest  and  happiness  of  mankind.  It  may 
be  sufficient,  however,  if  we  mention  one  or  two  histo¬ 
rical  facts,  illustrative  of  what  has  just  been  stated,  and 
showing  that  even  the  administration  of  public  justice, 
and  the  execution  of  penal  laws,  have  been  ft'equently  ob¬ 
structed  or  neutralized  by  the  sophistry  of  superstition. 
Theodosius  I.  (as  we  learn  from  his  Constitutions,  and 
other  authorities  collected  by  Rilati,  in  his  Histoire  des 
Revolutions  depuis  taccession  de  Constantin  jusqu^d  la 
chute  de  I  Empire  d'  Occident)  prohibited  all  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure  during  I^ent ;  assigning,  as  a  reason,  that  the  judges 
ought  not  to  punish  criminals  at  a  season  when  they  were 
asking  pardon  of  God  for  their  own  offences.  Valenti- 
nian  I.  published  an  edict  or  constitution,  ordaining  that, 
at  the  solemnity  of  Easter,  all  prisoners  should  be  set  at 
liberty,  excepting  such  as  were  accused  of  great  crimes. 
Constantine  prohibited,  by  a  law,  the  branding  of  felons 
on  the  countenance,  a  common  iniliction  prior  to  the 
imperial  decree  abolishing  it,  because,  according  to  him, 
it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  to  wound  the  majesty 
of  “  the  human  face  divine.”  Voild  une  singuliere  raison, 
says  Mr  Bentham,  alluding  to  this  law  ;  la  majeste  du 
front  d'un  scelerat  !  The  Inquisition,  says  M.  Bayle, 
sarcastically,  but  truly,  condemns  heretics  to  the  flames, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  violate  the  maxim,  “  Ecclesia 
I  non  novit  sanguinenC'  It  murders  by  wholesale,  under 
I  the  sanction  of  a  verbal  quibble.  La  religion  a  eii  scs 
calembourgs  comme  la  loi.  Upon  no  better  or  worthier 
grounds  have  Christian  temples  been  opened  as  asylums 
to  robbers,  murderers,  cut-throats,  parricides,  who  have 
been,  and  still  are,  enabled  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
pursuit  of  justice,  at  those  very  altars  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Him  in  whose  law  it  is  written,  “  Whoso 
sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.” 

Punishment  of  Death. — Much  has  been  said  and 
written  of  late  on  the  subject  of  capital  punishment,  and 
a  proposal  has  just  been  made,  in  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  for  its  total  abidition,  not  excepting  the  ex¬ 
treme  cases  of  murder  and  high  treason.  It  is  not  stated 
upon  what  grounds  this  proposition  was  maintained  ;  nor 
is  it  at  all  necessary  to  go  into  any  metaphysical  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  subject.  The  punishment  of  death  has /bwr 
qualities  to  recommend  it.  First,  In  the  case  of  murder, 
it  is  analogous  to  the  crime.  Secondly,  In  the  same  case, 
it  is  popular  ;  that  is,  conformahle  to,  and  a[>proved  by, 
the  sentiments  of  mankind.  Thirdly,  It  relieves  society 
of  the  terror  of  a  repetition  of  the  crime  by  the  same  in¬ 
dividual,  or,  in  other  words,  completely  takes  away  the 
power  to  injure.  Fourthly,  It  is  eminently  exemplary, 
inasmuch  as  it  produces  a  stronger  impression  than  all 
other  species  of  punishment.  We  say  nothing  here  of  the 
warrant,  contained  in  the  Divine  law,  for  its  infliction  in 
the  case  of  murder  ;  because  we  are  now  considering  the 
punishment  with  reference  to  its  own  inherent  qualities, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  opinions  and  interests  of 
society,  which  must  ultimately  determine  all  legislation 
on  this  subject.  From  what  has  just  been  stateil,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  manifest  that  the  punishment  of  death  can  never 
be  abolished,  without  injury  to  society,  until  a  substitute 
be  found  for  it,  which  shall  combine  all,  or  at  least  the 
most  essential,  of  the  qualities  above  enumerated  ;  namely, 
popularity,  efficacy  in  taking  away  the  power  to  injure, 
and  exemplariness  in  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  degree ; 
and  that,  before  any  one  can  be  entitled  to  be  heard  upon 
the  subject,  he  must  not  only  be  provided  with  a  substi¬ 
tute,  but  prepared  to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dis¬ 
pute,  that  it  possesses  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  security  of  society.  But  no  such  substitute  has  yet, 
so  far  as  we  know,  been  proposed,  nor,  in  the  case  of  mur¬ 
der,  to  which  alone  our  observations  apply,  is  it  likely 
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ever  to  be  found.  Analog:y,  we  admit,  is  only  one  re-  j 
commendation  of  a  punishment,  and  that,  too,  of  second¬ 
ary  importance.  In  a  punishment  otherwise  good,  it  is 
an  additional  merit  or  advantage  ;  but  it  forms  no  justir 
Acation  of  a  bad  one.  Punishments  might  easily  be  ima¬ 
gined,  as,  for  example,  excisio  testiuin,  in  the  case  of  the 
crimen  raptu.%  which,  though  possessing  the  most  perfect 
analogy  to  the  crime,  would,  nevertheless,  shock  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  mankind,  and  thus  fail  to  prove  exemplary, 
even  if  the  power  of  injuring  were  destroyed.  But  when, 
to  the  secondary  recommendation  of  analogy,  we  add  the 
primary  and  essential  requisites  of  popularity,  efficacy, 
and  exemplariness,  we  exhibit  a  combination  of  qucalities 
which  belong  to,  and  characterise,  the  ultimum  supplicium 
alone.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  any  punishment 
may  become  as  popular  as  that  of  death  in  the  case  of 
murder,  or  even  more  so,  provided  it  be  found  equal¬ 
ly  or  more  efficacious  in  the  prevention  of  the  crime. 
True  ;  but  the  whole  question  hangs  upon  the  ju’oviso ; 
and  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  maintain  the  inex- 
pediency  of  capital  punishment,  to  point  out  a  substitute 
equally  or  more  efficacious  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 
'Perpetual  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour,  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned,  and  indeed  it  is  the  onlt/  substitute 
which  can  be  devised.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  i 
an  exemplary  punishment,  or  rather,  it  is,  from  its  very  | 
nature,  the  reverse  ;  secondly,  the  security  which  it  offers  | 
to  society  against  a  repetition  of  the  crime,  is  far  from  ! 
being  complete,  inasmuch  as  nothing  is  more  common  ' 
than  the  escape  of  felons,  even  from  our  strongest  prisons ;  | 
thirdly,  being  neither  exemplary  in  itself,  nor  such  as  to  j 
afford  complete  security  to  societj^  it  can  have  little  or  no  ; 
efficacy  in  preventing  the  commission  of  the  crime;  lastly,  | 
if  it  be  ineffectual  as  a  preventive,  it  can  never  become  | 
]M)pular,  or,  in  other  words,  conformable  to  public  senti¬ 
ment  and  opinion.  These  considerations  appear  quite 
conclusive  against  the  only  substitute  which  has  been,  or 
ever  can  be,  proposed  for  the  punishment  of  death,  and, 
by  necessary  consequence,  for  its  continuance,  in  the 
particular  case  to  which  alone  our  observations  apply. 
We  cannot  help  adding,  however,  that  a  great  deal  of  j^o- 
phistry  and  mystification  has  been  employed  by  the  ad¬ 
versaries  of  capital  punishment.  '  No  one  has  yet  ven- 
lurt*d  to  deny  that  a  man  may  lawfully  kill  in  self-de¬ 
fence.  Why  may  not  society  do  the  same  thing  for  the 
same  cause?  A  murderer  is  the  common  enemy  of  all, 
and,  while  he  exists,  no  one  can  feel  perfect  security. 
Has  not  society,  then,  as  good  a  right  to  put  to  death  an  i 
enemy  which  threatens  its  existence  from  within,  as  one 
which  threatens  its  existence  froin  without  ?  Both  are 
cases  of  self-defence  ;  in  both,  necessity  compels,  and 
therefore  warrants,  his  destruction. 

Papyrus. — A  great  deal  having  been  said  of  late  years 
on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  Papyri^  it  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting  to  the  general  reader,  if  we  infc»rin  him  te- 
specting  the  mode  in  which  this  substance  was  prepared 
for  receiving  those  remarkable  writings  which  the  inge¬ 
nuity  and  learning  of  modern  scholars  have  at  length  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  deciphering.  It  appears  from  a  statement  of 
Varro,  that  the  practice  of  writing  on  this  plant  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  that  Pt<demy  Philadelphus  was  the  first  who  caused 
books  to  be  transcribed  on  papyrus  {paper-rush)  ;  nor,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  any  manuscript  of  this  description 
been  yet  found  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  the  reign  of 
the  Ptolemies  ;  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
iilay  happen,  as  Pliny  expressly  informs  us,  (lib.  xiii.  c. 

1  i''and  13,)  that  papyrus  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  three 
centuries  before  the  reign  of  Alexander.  One  thing  is 
certain,  however,  that  it  only  became  an  article  of  com-  | 
merce  after  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  c-onquest,  when 
quantities  of  it  began  to  be  exported  to  different  parts  of 
Euro|H*  and  Asitu  Papyrus  was  an  aquatic  plant,  abound- 
iilg  ill  hollow  places  overllowed  by  the  Nile,  and  on  the 
iiiundutiun  subsiding,  left  full  of  stiignant  water.  It  grew 


like  a  huge  bulrush,  from  fibrous  and  reedy  roots,  and 
running  up  in  several  triangular  stalks,  sometimes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  attained  a  height  of  ten  cubits ;  although 
Theophrastus  {Hist  Plant,  lib.  iv.  c.  9)  asserts  that  it 
seldom  exceeded  three  feet,  which,  considering  the  soil 
and  the  climate,  we  think  a  most  improbable  statement 
The  stalks,  at  the  thickest  part,  were  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  circumfei  ence,  tapering  towards  large  tufted  heads 
which  were  altogether  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  papy, 
rus.  The  stem  only  was  used  for  this  pur])ose.  Being  slit 
into  two  eqinil  parts,  the  outer  rind  or  bark  was  taken  off 
and  the  thin  films  or  pellicles  of  which' the  stem  was  chiefly 
composed,  were  then  separated,  by  means  of  a  sharp  instru¬ 
ment,  the  innerm<»st  coats  being  always  esteemed  the  best. 
This  done,  the  films  or  pellicles  in  question  were  stretched 
out  upon  a  ttible,  and  being  covered  on  one  side  with  a 
fine  paste  made  of  wheaten  flour,  two  or  more  of  them, 
according  to  the  thickness  desired,  were  placed  upon  one 
another  transversely,  and  glued  together  by  means  of 
the  paste  ;  after  whic.h  they  were  pressed,  dried,  and 
smoothed  by  means  of  a  roller,  or,  as  sometimes  happened, 
by  repeatedly  passing  over  them  a  soKul  glass  bemisphere. 
Such  was  the  simple  process  by  which  Egy}>tian  Papyrus 
was  prepared  for  writing,  in  so  far  as  we  have  been  .able 
to  collect  the  details  of  it  from  the  somewhat  confused 
and  contradictory  statements  of  ancient  writers.  It  ap¬ 
pears  farther,  that  the  size  of  this  paper  seldom  exceeded 
two  feet,  and  was  generally  much  smaller.  Among  the 
Romans  it  had  different  immes,  according  to  its  size  and 
quality;  the  largest  and  finest  being  called  Imperial^  fruin 
being  used  as  letter-paper  by  the  great  men  of  Rome ;  the 
second  sort,  lAvian,  from  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus; 
and  the  tliird,  Sacerdotal,  we  presume  from  its  being  used 
by  the  priests  or  augurs.  Each  leaf  of  the  second  afid 
third  sorts  was  respectively  twelve  and  eleven  inches 
square.  An  inferior  kind,  only  nine  inches  in  dimen¬ 
sion,  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  ampliitheatres. 
Several  charters,  written  on  ])apyrus,.  are  extant  both  iii 
Italy  and  France  ;  and  it  continued  to  ,be  employed,  in 
diplomatic  instruments  and  other  public  writings,  till 
the  seventh  century,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  superseded  by  parchment.  ( Astle’s  Origin  and  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Writing,  p.  204.)  The  specimens  we  have  seen 
of  this  substance  are  extremely  coarse  in  the  grain,  jis 
well  as  dark  in  the  colour  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  thatevt*u 
with  the  aid  of  frequent  washing  in  a  solution  of  galls, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  render  the  writing  visible  and 
legible  ;  and  it  can  never  have  been  either  an  easy  or 
agreeable  task  to  write  upon  so  coarse  and  so  hard  a  sub¬ 
stance,  or  to  form  the  letters  Avith  any  thing  approaching 
to  the  distinctness  attainable  in  writing  upon  parchment. 
In  fact,  the  writing  is  almost  uniformly  bad  ;  and,  in 
many  cases,  it  could  never  be  deciphered  at  all,  Avere  it 
not  for  the  aid  afforded  hy  the  Cireek  registries  engrossed 
mi  the  top  margin,  AAdiich,  though  far  from  being  Avell 
Avritten,  are  of  course  much  more  easily  read  than  the 
F^gyptian  texts  of  the  syngraphs,  or  deed. 


TOM  AND  BOB;  OR,  A  PLOT  DISCOVERED. 

By  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  “  Odd  Volume,^'"  “  Pales  and 

.  Peg  ends  ^c. 

I  AM  a  saddler  by  trade,  but  I  am  of  a  sentimental  and 
contemplative  turn  of  mind,  and  often  saunter  by 
into  St  James’s  Park,  and  along  the  Bird  Cage  ^  ^ 
One  eA’ening  lately,  Avrapped  in  my  meditations, 
mained  till  it  Avas  A'ery  dark,  and  the  Park  Avas  *‘**‘^*^^*^ 
empty.  1  had  taken  my  station  under  a  large  tree,  ma^ 
which  there  was  a  beiicli,  on  which  tvv’o  Avellish- 
men  Avere  seated,  and  apparently  in  earnest  couveisa  le 
Coining  out  of  my  reverie,  I  began,  to  speculate  o** 
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seswliich  were  most  likely  to  have  drawn  my  new  neigh- 
Znrs  to  this  qiiiet  spot.  “  Are  they,”  thought  I,  “  mem- 
^  of  Parliament,  come  here  to  study  what  they  are  to 

'  r  on  some  important  question  ?  Are  they  lovers,  seek- 
retirement  to  descant  to  each  (»ther  on  the  charms  of 
their  mistresses  ?  Are  they  husbands,  afraid  to  face  their 
wives  ?  Are  they” — but  all  my  conjectures  were  put  to 
flight  by  the  first  sentence  which  rem^hed  my  ear. 

o  Well,  Tom,”  said  one,  “  your  plot  is  well  laid  ;  but 
I  think  you  will  have  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
Berkley*” 

“Oh,  not  at  all,”  replied  Tom;  “  1  propose  sending 
him  to  one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  there  are  too 
many  ways  there  of  stopping  a  man’s  breath,  forme  to  be 
at  any  loss.” 

“  Is  his  death  absolutely  necessary  ?”  asked  the  other. . 

“  Undoubtedly,”  answered  Tom,  “  for  you  know  the 
Duke  has  sworn  that  Julia  shall  never  marry  Villiers,  so 
long  as  Berkeley  is  alive.” 

“  Heaven  and  earth,”  thought  I,  ‘‘  what  atrocious  vil¬ 
lains  are  here  !  What  Duke  are  they  speaking  of?  What 
Berkley  do  they  allude  to?” — I  had  no  time  for  farther 
reflection. 

“  True,  true,”  said  the  other,  “  he  must  certainly  be 
put  out  of  the  way  ;  but  I  think  your  sending  him  to  the 
West  Indies  is  a  clumsy  mode  of  getting  rid  of  him. 
Could  you  not  kill  him  in  a  duel  ?” 

“  Nothing  could  be  more  easy,  my  dear  Bob,”  replied 
Tom ;  “  but  as  I  dismissed  Spenser  to  the  other  world, 
with  a  bullet  for  his  passport,  1  would  rather  try  another 
mode.  I  think  I  shall  have  him  murdered  by  a  slave- 
driver.”  • 

“  I  cannot  consent  to  that,”  answered  Bob ;  “  I  don’t 
like  the  expedient.” 

“  Like  it  or  not,”  said  Tom,  angrily,  “  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  necessary  to  ask  your  consent  in  the  matter.” 

“  Did  we  not  agree  to  do  the  thing  between  us,  and  to 
divide  the  cash  ?”  asked  his  companion.  “  You  are  in¬ 
experienced  in  these  matters,  but  1  have  put  a  good  many 
such  jobs  through  my  hands  already.” 

Imagine  the  dismay  with  which  I  listened  to  this 
horrid  dialogue  !  My  head  swam  ;  my  blood  ran  cold  ;  I 
crept  close  to  the  tree,  afraid  even  to  draw  my  breath. 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Tom,  “  don’t  let  us  fall  out  about 
it ;  Berkeley  shall  die  some  way  or  other.  I  am  glad 
you  think  well  of  the  plot.  Our  employer  will  surely 
be  satisfied,  seeing  there  are  three  Dukes,  seven  Mar¬ 
quises,  and  nineteen  Earls,  engaged  in  it.  The  deuce  is  in 
it,  if  that  won’t  content  him  !” 

“  Thunder  and  lightfiing  !”  said  I  to  myself,  “it  is  plain 
that  some  awful  conspiracy  is  hatching.  Is  the  town  to 
be  burnt?  Is  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  blown  up?” 

“  When  Berkeley  is  done  for,”  continued  Bob,  “  Vil¬ 
liers  will  marry  Julia.  'They  will  be  presented  at  Court, 
and  then  comes  the  grand  catastrophe.  We  there  assassi¬ 
nate  William.” 

My  brain  whirled  ;  I  could  scarcely  credit  my  senses ; 
and  it  was  only  after  pinching  my  arm  that  I  could  be¬ 
lieve  I  was  awake.  “  Is  it  possible,”  thought  I,  “  that  these 
ruffians  could  coolly  plot  the  death  of  our  gracious  sove- 
under  the  very  nose  of  his  palace?  Desperadoes 
lhat  they  are !  But  the  King  shall  live,  and  Berkeley 
shall  not  be  murdered  by  a  slave-driver,  if  I  can  hel[»  it!” 
They  had  by  this  time  left  the  bench,  and  were  walking 
towards  town.  Fired  with  indigtiiition,  I  hastened  after 
them,  guided  by  the  sound  of  their  footsteps.  As  there 
no  creature  near  to  assist  me  in  securing  them,  I  re- 
^!ved  not  to  attempt  it  till  help  was  at  hand.  Step  by 
'*tep  I  followed  them,  till  they  reached  Charing-cross, 
'^hen,  suddenly  springing  forward,  I  seized  Bob  by  the 
^llar,  and  called  out  “  Help,  help  !  they  are  murderers  !” 

.  crowd  immediately  gathered  round,  and  Tom,  instead 
?  *’^*^*ning  away,  stood  stock-still.  “  I  charge  you  all, 
.*0  the  king’s  name,”  said  I,  “  to  secure  these  two  despe- 
**^10  ruffians!”  Bob,  who  had  at  first  remained  motion¬ 


less,  now  knocked  me  down.  The  police  interfered, 
however,  and  set  me  on  my  legs.  I  was  still  as  bold  as 
could  be.  “  I  charge  these  two  men,”  said  I,  “  Tom  and 
Bob,  other  names,  unknown,  with  conspiring  the  death 
of  sundry  individuals;  and  I  command  you,”  I  continued, 
turning  to  the  policemen,  “  to  carry  them  before  a  magis¬ 
trate,  when  I  shall  substantiate  the  charge.”  At  this  Bob 
and  Tom  affected  the  most  perfect  amazement,  and  treated 
the  acTusation  with  the  greatest  scorn.  The  mob,  how¬ 
ever,  took  part  with  me,  the  uproar  increased,  and  the 
policemen  carried  us  all  before  Sir  Richard  Birnie. 

The  appearance  pf  Bob  and  Tom  at  Bow  Street  seemed 
to  occasion  some  surprise,  and  Sir  Richard,  who  appeared 
to  know  them,  locked  confounded  on  hearing  the  report 
of  the  policemen.  “  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “  this  is  a  most 
extraordinary  affair.  I  scarcely  expected  to  see  you  before 
me  on  such  an  occasion.” — “  You  could  not  expect  it  less 
than  we  did,”  answered  Bob.  “  It  is  not  to  be  borne,  that 
gentlemen  are  to  be  pelted  by  a  mob,  and  dragged  here, 
like  felons,  on  the  bare  assertion  of  a  scurvy,  half-drunk 
tailor.” — “  I  am  not  a  tailor.  Master  Bob,”  I  replied'  ;  “  I 
am  an  honest  maker  of  saddles.” — “  I  wish  you  had  learned 
to  put  them  on  the  right  horse,”  answered  Bob,  as  bold  as 
bi  •ass.  “  Sir  Richard,  I  presume  we  may  retire?” — “  If 
you  let  them  go,  it  will  be  at  your  own  peril,”  said  I. 
“  Gentlemen,”  said  Sir  Richard,  “  have  a  moment’s  pa¬ 
tience,  and  we  shall  soon  settle  this  business.  Youi  fellow, 
state  your  charge.”- — ‘‘  By  your  leave,  Sir  Richard,  I  will 
first  say  a  few  words,  which  will  make  their  consciences 
fly  in  their  face.  Ilark  ye.  Master  Bob  and  Master  Tom, 
other  names  unknown)  at  me.” — “  Well !”  answered 

Bob,  “  we  do  look  at  you,  and  see  nothing  but  a  half- 
starved  wretch,  in  a  suit  of  clothes  not  worth  eighteen- 
pence.” — “  If  I  took  in  hand  certain  jobs,  and  shared  the 
cash  like  some  people,”  replied  I,  staring  them  full  in  the 
face,  “  I  might  have  had  a  better  coat  on  my  back.  You 
take  me.  Master  Bob  ?” — “  I  take  you  for  an  insolent 
scoundrel !”  said  Bob,  in  a  rage.  “  No  more  of  this,”  said 
Sir  Richard  ;  “  but  state  distinctly  your  charge.”— “  I 
charge  them  with  conspiring  the  death  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Berkeley,  and  of  his  most  gracious  Majesty 
William  the  IVth.”  At  this,  Bob  and  Tom  stariMl  at 
each  other,  and  Sir  Richard  looked  confounded.  “  Yes,” 
I  continued,  turning  to  the  culprits,  “  I  overheard  your 
murderous  schemes  ;  and,  you  monster  of  iniquity  !  you 
swore  to  assassinate  the  king  !  And  what  harm  has 
Berkeley  done  you,  that  he  should  be  murdered  bya  slave- 
driver  ?  You  boasted  that  your  plot  was  well  laid  ;  but  con 
fess,  ruffians,  who  are  the  three  Dukes,  the  seven  Mar¬ 
quises,  and  the  nineteen  Earls,  who  are  engaged  in  it  ?” 

At  this,  the  hardened  wretches  burst  into  such  a  shout 
of  laughter  as  made  the  roof  ring.  Peal  followed  peal ; 
though  I  saw  plainly  that  this  was  done  to  gain  time  to 
concert  some  story  to  palm  iqnm  Sir  Richard.  At  length. 
Master  Bob  owned  that  he  and  his  companion  had  cer¬ 
tainly  been  in  St  James’s  Park  that  night,  and  that  they 
had  sat  for  some  time  under  a  tree ;  but  that  the  conver¬ 
sation  I  had  overheard  related  entirely  to  the  personages  in 
a  novel  which  he  and  his  companion  were  writing  jointly, 
and  that  this  was  the  plot  they  alluded  to !  Master  Tom,  ta¬ 
king  this  hint,  chimed  in  with  the  story  ;  and  they  so  bam¬ 
boozled  Sir  Richard,  that  the  good  simple  man  dismissed 
the  charge,  adding  a  few  remarks,  so  little  complimentary 
tome,  that  I  must  stand  excused  for  not  setting  them  down, 

“  Sir  Richard,”  said  I,  solemnly,  “  you  are  imposed  upon  ; 
— these  rogues  are  too  much  for  you  ;  but  since  you  are 
pleased  to  let  loose^Iaster  Bob  and  Master  Tom,  other 
names  unknown,  I  wash  my  hands.” — “  When  your 
hand  is  in,  you  had  better  wash  your  face,”  remarked 
Master  Bob  ;  and  this  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Master  Bob 
and  Master  Tom,  other  names  unknown. 
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I  DO  NOT  WEEP! 

I  no  not  weep  that  those  I  love 
Are  parted  far  from  me ; 

I^never  knew  the  exile’s  doom 
-  To  roam  beyond  the  sea  ; 

My  early  friends,  all  round  me  met, 

Ne’er  leave  my  spirit  lone  ; 

I  dwell  ’mong  tried  and  faithful  hearts. 

And  yet  my  tears  flow  on  ! 

I  do  not  weep  that  Fortune  smiles 
On  other  paths  than  mine  ; 

1  never  bent  the  adoring  knee 
At  Riches’  paltry  shrine  : 

A  nobler  king  than  wealth  has  found 
Within  my  breast  a  throne— 

Bright  Virtue  is  my  bosom’s  lord. 

And  yet  my  tears  flow  on  ! 

I  do  not  weep  that  youth  has  piist. 

Like  morning  dream,  away. 

That  hopes,  I  nursed  in  early  bud. 

Have  fall’ll  to  drear  decay  ; — 

The  bloom  is  still  upon  my  cheek. 

My  spring  is  scarcely  gone  ; 

All  summer  smiles  before  me  still. 

And  yet  my  tears  flow  on  ! 

I  weep,  because  all  glorious  things 
Of  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky. 

In  bright  and  varied  loveliness. 

Around,  above  me,  lie 
And  Nature’s  voice  hath  ever  had 
For  me  a  mournful  tone ; 

Her  face  is  all  too  fair  for  eyes 
Of  sin  to  gaze  upon  ! 

j  '  « 

I  weep,  because  my  lot  is  cast 
’Mong  those  who  are  too  kind, 

Who  love  me  far  too  tenderly— 

To  many  an  error  blind  ; — 

And  in  mt/  heart  affection’s  fount 
Flows  on  t<N)  strong  and  deep 
For  souls  whose  home  must  surely  be 
In  heaveii>^aiid  thus  1  weep  ! 

Alas  !  I  weep,  bec^iiise  I  live  f 
And  round  all  earthly  things 
A  mournful  shade  is  ever  cast, — 

A  weight  of  sadness  clings  ; — 

W'hen  we  have  pass’d  life’s  fever’d  dream, 

And  wake  from  death’s  dark  sleep. 

With  new  and  purer  spirits  bless’d. 

Then  may  we  cease  to  weep  ! 

Gertuude. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

The  Arrow  and  the  Rose,  with  other  Poems,  by  William  Ken* 
oedy,  which  we  announced  some  time  ago,  will  appear  about  the  end 
of  Ociobei.  The  principal  poem  is  founded  on  a  traditional  story 
of  the  love  of  Henry  1  Vth  of  France,  when  r  youth  of  some  fifteen 
summers  for  a  gardctu‘r'8  daughter,  by  name  Fleurcttp. 

The  Musical  Gem  for  1S51,  and  Apollo's  Gift,  or  Musical  Souve¬ 
nir,  are  both  in  preparation,  and  will  appear  in  November. 

The  15th  Numlrerof  the  Family  Library,  just  published,  Is  the 
first  volume  of  a  History  of  British  India,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gieig — 
the  work  is  to  extend  to  three  volumes. 

Wc  learn  that,  in  January  next,  a  new  Theological  Magaz’ne,  to 
be  conducted  by  several  distinguished  divims  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  will  be  commenced  in  this  city.  , 

Aerostation~Mr  Grrkn.— The  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  and 
iu  vicinity  are  to  be  gratified  with  a  view  of  this  gallant  aeroilaut's 


eighty-seventh  ascent,  which  he  proposes  shall  take  place  from  Leiti 
on  Monday  next.  Mr  Green  was  anxious  to  have  gone  up,  if 
ble,  from  Edinburgh,  but  difficulties  occurred,  bof?i  on  the  part  of 
the  Magistrates  and  the  Managers  of  the  Gas  Company,  which  Ue, 
terred  him  from  making  the  attempt,  at  least  this  season.  Every 
accommcMlation  having  been  afforded  him  at  Leith,  if  the  wind  and 
weather  be  favourable,  there  is  every  probability  of  the  ascent  being 
highly  interesting.  If  the  wind,  however,  blows  from  certain  arts^ 
Mr  Green  cannot  ascend,  as  he  would  be  driven  out  to  sea.  We  are 
satisfied,  however,  from  his  well-known  intrepidity,  that  he  willb^ 
anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  public  from  being  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  leave  this  pait 
of  the  island  without  being  sufficiently  recompensed  for  the  risk  and 
expense  which  he  incurs.  A  balloon  ascent  is  one  of  the  finest  sighu 
imaginable,  and  Mr  Green,  as  a  brave  and  ingenious  man,  deserves 
every  encouragement  in  the  arduous  career  he  has  chosen. 

Chit-Chat  from  Lovdon.— A  new  exhibition  has  opened  lately 
in  Leicester  Square,  called  the  Udorama.  It  is  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  Diorama,  and  represents  some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery  of 
Switzerland,  with  the  effects  of  sunrise,  night,  &c.  on  the  mountains 
and  glaciers.  -  Cobbett  has  been  lecturing  to  the  London  populace 
on  the  late  French  Revolution,  and  the  price  of  admission  to  each 
lecture  is  twopence,  which  is  rather  a  flattering  appreciation  of  its 
real  value.— Innumerable  songs,  complimentary  ot  the  present  King 
and  Queen,  are  pouring  out.  Most  of  them  rest  on  thepointof  his 
Majesty  being  a  British  sailor,  and  her  Majesty,  consequently,  the 
wife  of  a  sailor. — They  are  getting  up  a  grand  dinner  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  at  Manchester.  Seven  hundred  are  expected  to  be 
present,  and  the  tickets  are  two  guineas. — Moore  has  gone  to  Dublin, 
where  he  has  been  received  with  much  enthusiasm. — A  remarkable 
investigation,  in  a  case  of  alleged  lunacy,  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  a  commission  in  London.  The  alleged  lunatic  is  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Brand,  and  the  exquisite  point  of  singularity  in  the 
case,  is  the  said  lunatic's  conducting  his  own  defence  in  a  strait, 
waistcoat,  wiih  great  clearness  and  ability.— They  have  been  playing 
the  deuce  with  an  unfortunate  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Brighton, 
who  slandered  the  King  in  a  paragraph, — he  is  likely  to  be  chassid 
out  of  the  town. 

Chit  Chat  from  Glasgow. — The  Maitland  Club  of  Glasgow  is 
very  much  like  the  Bannatyne  Club  of  Edinburgh,  and  admission  to 
it  is  now  equally  coveted.  It  originally  consisted  of  fifty  members, 
but  it  has  recently  been  agreed  that  twenty  additional  should  be  gra¬ 
dually  admitted.  These  can  only  enter  in  detachments  of  five  at  a 
time,  allhough  the  present  number  of  candidates  is,  at  ihe  least, Jif- 
teen.  Of  course,  there  will  alw'ays  be  a  struggle.  The  Duke  of  Sus¬ 
sex  was  admitted  the  other  day;  and  a  ballot  shortly  after  took 
place,  when  four  others  were  found  to  have  the  requisite  number  of 
votes.  Among  these  was  Mr  Tytler,  the  eminent  historian  of  Scot¬ 
land,  to  whose  claims  several  gentlemen  waived  their  pretensions. 
Already  the  Club  has  done  good  service  to  Scottish  antiquities,  and 
[  literature  in  general,  by  several  of  its  republications,  and  it  promises 
to  be  still  more  eminently  useful.— Our  election  agitations  are  not  yet 
'  over.  So  important  were  the  proceedings  at  Mr  Finlay’s  election-^- 
for  he  is  really  our  member— deemed,  even  in  a.  general  |)ointof  view, 
in  the  political  history  of  Scottish  boroughs,  that  an  authenlic  ac¬ 
count  of  it  is  to  appear  under  the  auspices  of  your  western  agent— 
More  dinners  threaten  our  digestion ;  One  to  Mr  Hume,  to  do  homage 
to  utility — another,  of  anti-monopolists,  to  Mr  Crawford,  the  histo¬ 
rian  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  Both  will  be  well  attended.— Our 
Exhibition  Rooms  are  daily  crowded;  yet  I  fear  we  must  not  regard 
this  as  an  infallible  symptom  that  a  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  is  as  yet 
widely  diffused  among  us. — Miss  Graddon,  or  Mrs  Gibbs,  for  really# 
considering  personal  appearances,  it  is  wrong  to  give  the  lady  the  un¬ 
married-looking  title  of  Mis.«,  draws  tolerable  houses.  She  is  plea¬ 
sant,  but  the  very  ideal  of  a  Cockneyish  singer,  and  savours  terri¬ 
bly  of  the  Cobourg. — The  “  Right  Loyal  Song  ”  you  ushered  into 
the  world  has  been  very  popular  here.  It  is  sung  on  the  streets,  and 
has  been  parodied  in  small  periodicals  and  el.se where.  One  of  these 
parodies  I  have  seen;  and  as  you  gave  the  author’s  name  with  the 
original  song,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  transciibing  a  verse  of  d 
for  your  amusement,  as  well  as  for  that  of  Mr  Atkinson 
,  “  God  bless  our  poet  Atkinson, 

*Tis  Tommy  that  1  mean  ; 

And  grant  that  he  may  fat-get-soon. 

For  he  looks  wondrous  lean ; 

Upon  his  hurdles,  where  he^its. 

He  pcBES’d  a  royal  feast, 

And  his  heart  in  expectation  beats 
Of  K.C.B.  at  least. 

Then  bless  our  poet  Atkinson,”  &c. 

Chit-Chat  fro.m  Cockknzie. — No  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
has  as  yet  taken  place  here  to  express  to  the  French  jieople  their 
miration  of  the  energy,  courage,  and  moderation  which  attend 
their  late  conducL  Should  such  a  meeting  be  held,  I  shall  ma  e 
a  )K)int  of  reporting  the  speeches  and  resolutions. — A  rumour  was 
prevalent  here  last  week  that  Prince  Polignac  had  passed  throug 
the  disguise  of  a  Highland  sheaier,  but  it  is  now  understood  to  wve 

been  totally  without  foundation. 
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Chat  fbom  AVr.— The  public  improvements  which  have 
on  here  for  some  time,  are  making  rapid  i)rogress. 

Reconnected  with  the  new  Town-Hall,  Coffeeroom,  iVc.  has 
finished,  and  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  finest  steeple 
■  West  of  Scotland.  It  is  from  a  design  of  Mr  Thomas  Hamil- 
of  Edinburgh.  It  rs  of  a  mixed  order  of  architecture,  but 
^  nlT  Coiinthian.  Its  height,  including  the  gilded  Triton  b\  which 
>  surmounted,  is  218  feet.— The  heightening  of  Wallace  Tower, 
“  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  about  Ayr,  and  other  alterations, 
f*oma|)lan  of  Mr  Hamilton’s  also,  will  soon  be  completed.— Mr 
Thom  has  been  in  London,  where  he  commenced  modelling  in  clay, 
and  he  finds  it  so  much  more  easy  than  the  solid  rock  to  fashion  into 
hane  that  he  no  longer  woiks  by  rule  of  thumb.  He  has  done  se¬ 
veral  busts  of  living  men,  all  good,  and  has  one  in  progress  of  being 
cut  in  marble,  which  is  much  admired  for  its  faithfulness  ;  but  this 
if  nothing.  He  has  accomplished  what  no  artist  has  done  before, 
and  what  it  will  rejoice  you  more  to  know— a  bust  of  Burns,  worthy 
of  the  i*oet’8  name.  This  is  as  it  should  be — Thom  was  born  within  a 
mile  of  Mosgiel,  and  lighted  his  lamp  at  the  torch  of  the  immortal 
tenant  of  that  little  farm,— and  this  bust  is  a  grateful  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  inspiration  by  which  he  was  fired  by  the  poems  of  his 
native  bard.— Mr  Steven,  a  native  of  Ayr,  who  has  already  attained 
considerable  eminence  as  a  painter,  has  just  returned  from  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  fome  years  in  Italy,  and  he  and  Mr  Thom  are  invited  by 
their  townsmen  to  a  public  dinner  on  Friday  next  (the  10th  inst.)  in 
the  inn  recently  built  at  the  monument  of  Burns.  Dr  Mcmes  is  to 
preside.  The  object  of  the  meeting,  and  the  localities  of  the  place, 
afford  ample  scojie  for  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  those  who  like 
to  discourse  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  The  chair  will  be  ably  filled. 
—Mr  Green,  the  aeronaut,  has  been  here,  and  after  some  fruitless 
attempts  to  ascend,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  effected  a 
short  and  safe  flight.  He  was  much  abused  by  some  fools,  because 
he  did  not  ascend  on  the  day  first  announced,  but  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  were  content  to  lose  their  half-crowns,  rather  than  stx3 
the  poor  fellow  break  his  neck,  and  every  body  was  satisfied  with 
him  at  last- The  moors  of  Ayrshire  were  everywhere  crowded  with 
sportsmen  this  season.  Birds  were  generally  scarce,  and  those  who 
paid  high  rents  were  any  thing  but  well  ]>leascd.  Of  this  class  was 
one  gentleman,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  12th,  had  only  bagged  three 
brace.  After  counting  the  cost,  he  grumblingly  remarked  to  the 
tenant  of. the  moor,  that  his  birds  had  cost  him  two  guineas  a-bracc. 
Saunders  very  innocently  replied, — **  Gad,  sir,  ye  may  be  thankfu’ 
ye  hae  gotten  sae  few  o’  them,  for  they  are  far  o’er  dear.” 

Chit-Chat  from  Aberdeen.- Our  great  public  works  are  ma¬ 
king  rapid  progress.  The  suspension  bridge  at  Craiglag  will  be  pass¬ 
able  in  a  few  days ;  the  new  bridge  of  Don  is  nearly  rebuilt  for 
the  second  time  ;  the  new  quay  wall  (apparently  a  most  substantial 
structure)  is  ri'.ing  from  the  waters  by  fathoms ;  and  the  new 
water-course,  which  is  to  give  us  that  element  in  perfection  and 
abundance,  will  speedily  be  finished.  But,  above  all,  there  is  a 
structure  fast  approaching  completion,  which  ought  to  please  every 
lover  of  chaste  and  simple  architecture — I  mean,  the  New  North 
Church.  It  is  the  finest  specimen  of  dressed  granite  work  that  has 
yet  been  produced.  If  the  termination  of  the  steeple,  or  tower,  is 
in  keeping  with  its  body,  there  will  not  be  a  handsomer  edifice  of 
the  sort  in  Scotland.  An  obelisk,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr 
Forbts  of  New,  is  about  to  be  erected  iu  St  Nicholas  churchyard ;  an 
elc^nt  fumade,  and  new  gateway  to  correspond,  are  at  present  in 
progress,  and  when  completed,  will  be  great  improvements  to  Union 
Street.— A  Temjierance  Society  has  lately  been  established. — The 
Fifth  Exhibition  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society  took 
place  on  the  2jih  ult.,  in  the  Hall  of  the  New  Inn,  Castle  Street, 
*hen  the  medals  gained  at  last  Show,  were  delivered  to  the  success¬ 
ful  competitors.  The  Exhibition  was  very  good.  Owing  to  the 
elections,  and  other  engagements  of  many  of  the  members,  the  An¬ 
nual  Public  Dinner  of  the  Society  did  not  take  place. — The  Annual 
Sermon  against  cruelty  to  animals  was  preached  in  the  West  Church 
OQ  the  22d  ult.,  by  the  Rev.  Abercromby  L.  Gordon.— Last  week,  a 
given  in  Trinity  Hall,  by  a  number  of  the  members  of 
j'e  Incorporate<i  Trades  of  Al)erdeen,  to  Convener  John  Leslie,  the 
nevolent  and  venerable  founder  of  the  Trades’  Widow’s  Supple- 
ttentary  Fund. 

Chit  chat  from  Elgin. — Our  good  town  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
and  population:  the  mildness  of  the  Morayshire  climate,  the 
leiice  of  the  schools,  and  other  circumstances,  have  induced 
^  "y  respectable  families  to  enrol  themselves  inhabitants  of  Elgin 
it*  vicinity — in  consequence  of  which,  many  new  houses  have 
n»  and  are  at  present  erecting.  New  public  buildings  are  also  ap- 
Ming.  Anderson's  Hospital  (the  Elgin  Institution  for  the  Sup- 
abo^  Eiiucation  of  Vonth)  is  now  considerably 

Snl^h  work,  on  the  bank  of  the  Lossic,  is  nearly 

erect  immediate  vicinity,  preparations  are  making  tor 

»U)ne*^  iron  bridge  of  Bishop-mill,  in  room  of  the  former 

swept  away  by  the  river  Lossic,  during  the 
y^.  G  flood  of  3d  and  4th  August,  1829. — The  Hon.  Col  p’. 

to  the  Plarlof  Seafield)  was  unanimously  re-clect- 
Ther  *  county  of  Elgin,  on  Wednesday  the  Ihth  August. 

®  olonel  aftci  wards  entcrtaino<i  the  freeholders  and  other  cen- 


tlemen  in  the  Assembly-rooms,  North  Street — The  election  for  the 
Elgin  and  Banff  district  of  burghs  took  place  on  the  23d  ult.,  when  the 
Hon,  Lieut.-General  Alex.  Duff  (brother  to  the  Earl  of  Fife)  was  una¬ 
nimously  re-elected;  the  rumour  of  intended  opposition  to  the  Ge¬ 
neral  turning  out  to  he  wi’hout  foundation  at  present. — It  is  reported 
that  his  Majesty  King  William  IV.,  accompanied  probably  by  Queen 
Adelaide,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  will  next  summer 
honour  their  Graces  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gordon  with  a  visit, 
at  their  princely  residence  of  Gordon  Castle.  This  event  will  cause 
great  joy  in  the  North  Countrie,  and  afford  to  many  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  province  of  Moray  an  opiwirtunity  of  seeing  their  So¬ 
vereign. — The  suspension  bridge  over  the  Spey,  at  Boat  o’  Brig, 
will  not  be  opened  for  some  time  yet. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  are  to  com¬ 
mence  their  winter  season  on  the  26lh  of  September.  The  proprie¬ 
tors  have  agreed  that,  for  the  first  three  weeks,  the  houses  shall  be 
open  three  nights  every  week,  on 'alternate  nights-;  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fortnight,  four  nights  per  week;  and  for  the  sixth  week,  five 
nights.  They  will  then  continue  their  performances  every  night  as 
usual.  The  star  system  is  expected  to  be  done  away  with  at  both 
houses.  Macready  is  to  take  the  lead  at  Drury  I.anc  ;  and  Dowton, 
Liston,  Farren,  and  Vining,  are  also  engaged.  Charles  Kemble  will 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  to  support  the  popularity  of  Covent  Garde?'. 
— The  Italian  Opera  is  to  re-open  at  Paris  by  the  end  of  this  month, 
Malibran,  Lalande,  Pisaroni,  Lahlaehe,  and  Donxelli,  are  to  l>e  of 
the  company.  Pasta  does  not  intend  (initting  Italy  at  present. — The 
properties  of  the  Dublin  Theatre  liave  rec  iilly  been  sold,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  total  disarrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  lessee. — Kean 
has  had  an  attack  of  ophthalmia,  which  has  prevented  his  sailingfor 
America.— Fanny  Kemble  and  h'^r  father  a»‘e  in  Manchester;  Ma¬ 
dame  Vestris  is  in  Leeds;  VVa’.lack  and  Dowton  are  at  Tunbridge 
Wells;  Miss  Foote  and  Warde  are  at  Brighton.  Miss  Jarman  had 
her  benefit  at  Worthing  on  the  28th  ult.  ;  the  house  was  the  most 
crowded  and  fashionable  of  the  season. — Mrs  Siddons  is  living  at 
Bognor  ;  Mrs  H.  Siddons  has  taken  a  house  in  London. — Vandenhotf 
and  Abbot  are  in  Liverpool;  and  the  Musical  Festival  is  to  take 
place  there  on  the  first  week  of  October. — Alexander,  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Glasgow,  is  to  ojien  the  Carlisle  Theatre  on  Monday,  for  three 
weeks.  He  is  to  have  Miss  Graddon  for  a  we;*k;  then  Mackay  for 
a  week;  and  then  Miss  Jarman  for  a  week.  He  intends  proceeding 
afterwards  to  Dumfries. — A  new  Drama  by  Dr  Poole,  entitled 
“  Elheldreda,”  wiis  produced  at  the  Caledonian  Theatre  last  night. 
—We  are  keeping  our  eye  upon  Mr  Murray  and  his  motions  at  the 
Theatre  Royal. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Edinbitroii  Lfterarv  Journal,  in 
consequence  of  its  still-increasing  pro'perity,  have  resolved  on  eii- 
laraing  the  size  of  the  work.  They  propose  adopting  an  elegant 
quarto  shnpe,  which  will  file,  iu  point  of  height,  with  the  present 
volumes,  but  will  contain,  two  columns  of  considerably  greater 
breadth  upon  each  page.  The  Ihtkrary  Journal  will  thus  com¬ 
prise  every  week  as  much  matter  as  the  London  Literary  Gazette. 
This  change  will  not  be  made  until  the  fourth  volume  be  com¬ 
pleted.  The  new  size  will  be  introdueeil  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  commencement  of  the  Journal’s  ex?stence,  which  is  Saturday 
the  13th  of  November  next.  In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  is  about  to  visit  Londvm,  where  he  hopes  to  make  several  ar- 
rangements  of  great  importance  to  the  future  improvement  and  suc¬ 
cessful  continuance  of  this  work,  which  has  already  acquired  a  sta¬ 
bility  and  an  influence  before  never  possessed  by  a  weekly  periodical 
in  this  country. — The  Portrait  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  which  has 
now  made  good  progress  in  the  engraver’s  hands,  will  form  an  ap¬ 
propriate  frontispiece  to  the  present  volume,  and  will  be  published 
in  the  course  of  a  few  wieks. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  perused  an  early  copy  of  Galt’s  Life  of  Byron,  but  as  we 
are  desirous  of  doing  both  the  work  and  ourselves  justice  in  our  no¬ 
tice  of  it,  we  have  abstained  from  reviewing  it  till  next  Saturday. 

Upon  rc-pcrusal,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  “  Adventure  of 
Harry  Grimes”  is  not  quite  so  original  or  striking  as  Its  author’s 
previous  contribucions,— it  is  also  a  little  too  long. — The  communi¬ 
cation  from  Lorma”  shall  have  a  place  at  our  earliest  convenience. 

The  poetical  contribution  by  the  able  author  of  **  Fitful  Fan¬ 
cies”  shall  have  a  place  next  Saturday. — The  Lines  addressed  to 
“  Lawrence  Macdonald,  Esq.”  contain  opinions  which  we  consider 
ciitii'cly  erroneous. — We  are  afraid  that  the  “  Parody”  from  Dun¬ 
bar,  though  clever,  is  of  rather  a  radical  tendency. — We  regret 
that  the  Traditions”  have  gone  astray ;  and  wc  would  beg  it  to  be 
understood,  once  for  all,  that  wc  cannot  un«lcrtake  to  re  urn  short 
articles  which  are  not  inserted. — The  |>octica]  contritMitions  by  G, 
F.  N.”  of  Elgin,— by  “  Zillah,”— R.,”-*‘ S.  .S.,”— and  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  Poetical  Aspirations,”  lie  over  for  the  next  .SlipperR.— 
**  The  Dying  Outcast,”  and  the  Dirge  for  the  Brave  One,”  are  ia* 
adnii  sible. 
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•  An  Index  and  Title-page  .to  the  second  Volume  will  be  publishe<l 
next  month,  with  a  Prospectus  of  certain  Alterations  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  work. 

Daniel  Lizars,  Edinburgh;  Whittaker,  Treacher,  and 
Arnot,  London;  and  William  Curry,  jun.  and  (’o.  Dublin  ;  to 
whom  Communications  for  the  Editors  may  be  addressed. 

Messrs  COLBURN  and  BENTLEV,  London,— (Sold  by  BELL 
and  BRADFUTE,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh,)  have  just 
published  the  following : — 

TRAVELS  IN  GREECE  AND  ALBANIA. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  HUGHES,  B.D. 

Of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

In  f  vols.  8vo,  with  considerable  Additions  and  Improvements,  and 
55  Illustrations.  52s.  bound. 

CAMPBELL’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Newedi- 

tinn,  with  new  Portrait  and  six  Engravings.  3  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  15s. 

CLOUD ESLEY.  A  Novel.  By  W.  Godwin,  Esq., 
Author  of  **  Caleb  Williams.**  New  edition.  5  vols. 

•  RETROSPECTIONS  of  the  STAGE.  By  the  late 

Mr  John  Bernard,  Manager  of  the  American  Theatres,  and  for¬ 
merly  Secretary  to  the  Beef  Steak  Club,  Edited  by  his  Son,  W. 
Bails  Bernard.  2  vols.  post  8 vo.  18s. 

The  LIFE  of  Dr  EDMUND  CALAMY.  Written 
by  Hhnself.  •  Second  edition.  2  large  vols.  8vo.  52s^ 

The  Marqui.s  of  LONDONDERRY’S  NARRA¬ 
TIVE  of  the  LATE  WAR  in  GERMANY  and  FRANCE.  2d  edi¬ 
tion.  In  1  voL 

In  a  few  days, 

FIIESCATI’S;  or,  SCENES  in  PARIS.  3  vols. 
FUSELI’S  SIX  NEW  LECTURES  on  PAINT- 

JNG,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Printed  uniformly  with  the 
"irst  Series.  Price  31s. 

EDINBURGH  ACADEMY, 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  5th  Geo.  IV. 

Rector — The  Rev.  John  Williams,  A.M.  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Lam|)eler,  Cardiganshire. 

THE  DIRECTORS  hereby  give  Notice,  that  the 

SCHOOL  will  be  Re-Opened  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Holi¬ 
days,  on  Friday,  1st  October  next. 

CLASSICAL  MASTERS. 


First,  or  Junior  Class,  Mr 
Mitchell 

Second,  Mr  Gumming 


Third  Class,  Mr  Carmichael 
Fourth,  Mr  Ferguson. 


RECTOR’S  CLASSES. 

Under  the  Rector  himself,  and  the  following  Masters  as  his 

Assistdrits 

Fifth  Class,  Mr  Mitchell,  Assistant. 

Sixth,  Mr  Gumming.  Assistant. 

Seventh,  Mr  Carmichael,  Assistant. 

History  and  English  Literature,  Mr  Dyer,  Master. 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics,  Mr  Gluag,  Master. 

French,  Monsr.  Buquet,  Master. 

Writing,  Mr  Hamilton,  Master. 

The  names  of  the  Boys  who  have  not  hitherto  attended  any  of  the 
Classes  of  the  Academy,  must  be  entered  with  the  Secretary,  No.  4, 
Charlotte  Square,  before  the  1st  October,  that  the  applications  of 
new  entrants  may  be  decided  on,  without  the  risk  of  any  Boys  being 
admitted  beyond  the  number  limited  for  each  Class. 

Some  of  the  Masters  receive  Boarders  into  their  Houses,  taking 
the  entire  charge  of  their  time,  and  assisting  them  in  the  preparation 
of  their  studies,  as  at  Westminster  and  Eton,  and  there  are  several 
highly  respectable  Boarding  Houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which 
a  Register  is  kept  at  the  Janitor’s  Lodge,  at  the  Academy.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  by  application  (if  by  letter,  post- 
imid)  to  Mr  Milne,  Clerk  to  the  Directors,  at  the  Academy. 

JOHN  RUSSELL,  Secretary. 


Preparing  for  publication  in 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY, 

THE  LIFE 

OF 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

By  HENRY  GLASSEORO  RELI„  Esq. 

Author  of  •*  The  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,”  &c. 

In  Two  Volumes. 

Edinburgh;  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Water  loo  Place;  and  Hur^t 
Chance,  and  Co.,  London.  ”* 

Who  will  speedily  publish. 

In  2  vols.  foolscap  8vo,  elegantly  printed  by  Shortreed,  price  l?s 
extra  cloth  boards,  illustrated  with  a  Portrait  and  two  EncravinffB  ’ 

A  New  Edition  of  '  ’ 

The  LIFE  of  MARY  QUEEN  of  SCOTS.  l(y 

Henry  Glasskord  Bell,  Esq.  ^ 


BOURRIENNE’S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

VOLUME  THE  FIFTY-EIGHTH  OF 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY, 

Published  this  day, 

Price  5s.  6d.  extra  cloth  bds.,  or  on  fine  paper,  5s.— royal  paper,  Cs., 
Consists  of  the  Second  Volume  of  * 

MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

From  the  French  of  M.  Fauvelet  Bourrienne, 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Emperor. 

By  JOHN  S.  MEMES,  LL.D. 

To  be  completed  in  Three  Volumes. 

“  We  know  from  the  best  political  authority  now  living  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  the  writer’s  accounts  are  perfectly  corroborated  by  facts?’ 
—London  hit er ary  Gazette. 

Works  recently  published  in 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY. 

VOLS.  L.  LI. 

HISTORY  of  CHIVALRY  and  the  CRUSADES. 

By  the  Rev.  Hknry  Stebbino,  M..A.  3  Vols. 

VOL.  LII. 

A  HISTORY  of  MUSIC.  By  William  C.  Staf- 
VOLS.  LIII.  LIV. 

LIFE  of  SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE  of  EL- 

DERSLIE,  with  the  History  of  his  Struggle  for  the  Independence  of 
Scotland,  including  Biographical  Notices  of  contemixirary  English 
and  Scottish  Warriors.  By  John  D.  Carrick,  Esq. 

VOLS.  LV.  I.VI. 

LIFE  of  KING  JAMES  the  FIRST.  By  Ro- 

BERT  Chambers,  Author  of  “  The  Rebellions  in  Scotland,”  &c. 


Beautifully  printed  on  Foolscap  8vo,  Price  7s. 

'  THE 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

OF 

SELBORNE; 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  NATUllE; 
AND  THE  NATURALIST’S  CALENDAR. 

BY  THE  LATE  REV.  GILBERT  WHITE,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  ; 

WITH  ADDITIONS 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  JARDINE.  Bart.,  F.R.S.E.  F.L.  M.W.S. 
Author  of  “  Illustrations  of  Ornithology.” 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

Edinburgh;  Printed  for  Constable  and  Ca ;  and  Hubst, 
Chance,  and  Co.,  London.  _ _ 

SODA  WATER. 

§ODA  WATER,  of  superior  quality,  is  inaniifar- 

tured  by  means  of  Apparatus  of  an  improved  construction,  J>y 
BUTLER  and  Co.,  Chemists  to  his  Majesty  in  Scotland,  N«>. 
Prince’s  Street,  (opposite  the  Earthen  Mound,)  Edinburgh,  who  will 
forward  it,  in  quantities  of  a  dozen  bottles,  or  more,  to  any 
the  Kingdom,  upon  receiving  an  order  for  the  payment  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Hotel  Keepers,  Druggists,  Confectioners,  and  others,  sup¬ 
plied  upon  wholesale  terms,  on  sending  their  orders  to  Messrs  l>* 
and  Co.  or  to  Messrs  Raimes,  General  Ager.ts,  Edinburgh, 

Real  HARROGATE  WATER,  direct,  and  fresh  from  the  Spa,  in 
quart  Bottles.  Genuine  SELTZER  WATER. 


Edinburgh ;  Published  for  the  PropTietor®,  every  Saturday  Morning, 
at  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ;  , 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson  &  Co.,  84,  Trongatc,  Glasgow;  • 
Curry,  jun.  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  and 
don  ;  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  uoa 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d, ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post,  10J» 

Printed  by  Ballantyne  &  Co.  Paul’s  Work,  Canon ”310. 


